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BEST 


Established 
pom 9 1828. 
CHEAPEST. VJ 
S ~\ © D 
a CHILDREN, In Patent 





INVALIDS, 
AND THE AGED. Air-tight Tins, 








THE GREATEST BOON THE WORLD HAS EVER KNOWN. 


ih LO IN ES 


~|/ ESSENCE OF COFFEE, 


bi THE FINEST EVER MADE. 
DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING, 


Only Sd. and Od. per Bottle; and 
ESSENCE OF COFFEE AND CHICORY. 


Ss SOLD EVERYWHERE. Gd. and Zid. per Bottle. srancues atu oveR THE KINGDOM. 








Tuning, Repairing, 
Warehousing, Removing. 


Pianoforte and Harp Makers 





High oo Pianos on Hire for 
the Royal Family. any period. 
n, I 
but, 
=4 The ERARD PIANO is the FINEST in the WORLD. 
— Unrivalled for Touch, Tone, and Durability. The New Model Upright Grands are now being shown. 
sata sh ont Prony “ym ae eee is only one piano—the ERARD; as to the baa “eal = Sere : ‘Get an ERARD on the ninety-nine years’ system or any 


Madame SCHUMANN : *T hay ‘eas sked for an ERARD piano.’ 


MENDELSSOHN : ‘If I must name a choice, I would prefer ERARD’S.’ 
M. PADEREWSKI’S opinion: ‘ Play only on an ERARD, wherever obtainable.’ 


LISZT : ‘ These fine ERARD pianos that Marlborough Street makes so well.’ 

















™ 8. & P. ERARD, 18 Great o aeliemong & Street, LONDON, ) Raghind. __ Tt Kenare. = 
UNRIVALLED 
SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS, 
: PETTICOAT TAILS SHORTBREAD, anv SCOTCH CAKES. 





60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLACE, EDINBURGH. 


— | | LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET; 
EDINBURGH: 68 PRINCES STREET; DUBLIN: 11 DOLIER STREET. 
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Shipping Announcements. 


P.O. Mait STEAMERS FROM 
LoNDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 

BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and } Every Week. 
MADRAS via BOMBAY... 

CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, 
CHINA, STRAITS, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW "ZEALAND. 
TASMANIA, NAPLES, and | 
ALEXANDRIA . . . 6 «+ 


Cheap Return Tickets. 


St 





Every 
Fortnight. 





reet, 


For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Lee rdenha! 
Loudon, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


[ NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Etec. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Linrp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA, ZANZIBAR. 








MADRAS. MOoMBASSA. 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, 3ATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON, 
BomMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE, MARYBOROUGH. 


BAGHDAD. 
ae Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the Principal Ports ot 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA. QUEENSLAND and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Vo} ‘as aa 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co, 13 Austin Friars, E.C., and 4 Pa 11 Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester; 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. 





—T, ~ Head Offices = 
F. GREEN & CO., and PR Besides. ote 
Managers { ANDERSON. ANDERSON & CO. | _—s a - omens 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. ; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


hotel Announcements. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraim. 

Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables ; large dairy | farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PORTLAND Pace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and he althy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric L ‘ight thronghout. Moderate Tanff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music ‘by the Anglo-Saxon Kand. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN., 


SONGS, MEASURES, 
METRICAL LINES. 


BY 
JEAN CARLYLE GRAHAM. 


Price 5s. 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lrp. 




















THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING FARMS (Lp.) 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, ete. 
The College owns and Farms for the Instruction of its Students a fine 
Seaside Estate of 1800 acres. 


Prospectus On application to the Resident Director, 


ARCHD. CONSTABLE & 60.’S LIST 


Dedicated to Her Majesty the Queen, 
MEMORIALS OF 
OLD HAILEYBURY COLLEGE. 


Edited by Sir M. MONIER-WILLIAMS, 
With Contributions by F. C. DANVERS, PERCY WIGRAM, 
SiR STEUART COLVIN BAYLEY, and many others. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans, and 7 Photogravure Plates, 
Heap. 4to, he Is. net, 
Also a Small Edition on Hand-made Paper, with Ilustrations on Japanese 
Paper, demy 4to, £2 2s, net, 


CONSTABLE'S 
HAND ATLAS OF INDIA. 


Prepared by J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 


The Atlas contains 60 New Maps and Plans prepared from the Ordnanx 
and ot _ Surveys, 22 0f these are Town Plans; and among others th: 
are Military, Language, Race, Railway, Canals, Telegraphs, Riteion 
and Mission Station Maps. An Abstract of the 1891 Census and an Ind 
of 10,000 Names are included. 
Crown 8vo (7$ in, by sfin.) half-roan and in full cloth, gilt top, 14s. 
Ne uhing, | half so ae has been done for many years to help both — travel ler 


in India and the student at home. An invaluable and most convenient w« 
; " thenenm, 





Vol. V. of Constable’s Oriental Miscellany. 
RAMBLES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN 


OFFICIAL. By Sir W. H. Steeman, Edited by Vincenr Artu 


Smitn, B.C.S. 2 pres 12s. net. 
*A book that can never lose freshness or value.’ otsman, 
THE ORIGINAL INHABITANTS OF INDIA. By Dr. 
GUSTAV i gp Professor of Sanscrit in the University of Mad Demy 
), cloth gilt, 20s. A few copies on large paper, £2. 


GOLD SPORT AND COFFEE PLANTING IN MYSORE, 
By H. H. Ettior. Witha Map. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
*To all sorts and con Ait i ms cf men this book appeals. But probably the greater 


number of readers will relish best its sporting pages. Mr. Elliot is a mighty hunter 


as was Nimrod. His — of great game and how to en ympass its death are 
stirring indeed.’—Darsly Chronicle. 


SOME MEMORIES OF BOOKS, AUTHORS, AND 
EVENTS. By JAMeE s Bertram. Author of ‘ The Harvest of the Sea,’ etc. 


With a rooenarenn ure Portrait of Sir Walter Scott after the Picture by A, 
Geddes, Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & C0., 14 Parliament Street, $.W. 


Publishers to the Lndia Office. 


ROSES—HYBRID PERPETUAL. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 

A splendid collection, including all the most beautiful and popular varieties, true 
to name. Fine Dw: urfs or Bus shes, trimmed ready for planting, per doz., 5s. 6d. 
6 for 3s. ; or 25 for 108 E xtra choice s rts, including Gloire de Dijon, per doz, 
7s. 6d.; 6 for 4s.; or, 25 for 14s. All carriage free for « cheque or P.O,O. 


DANIELS BROS., 


Town Close Nurseries, Norwich. 


J uUsT READY. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


For MARCH, 
EDITED BY GEORGE NEWNES, 


CONTAINING 
AN ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEW WITH MR. THOMAS’ SIDNEY 





i] 








and Photog raphs. 
BURGLARS AND BURGLING, being the Second of a Series of Articles on 
‘Crimes and Criminals.’ 
AN OAK COFFIN. By the Authors of ‘ The Medicine Lady.’ 
MARTIN HEWITT, INVESTIGATOR: ‘The Lenton Croft Robberies, 
LOST IN A BLIZZARD. By G. H. Lees. 
And other Stories and Articles, with about 150 Illustrations, 


Price 6d.; post free, 9d. 


ALSO READY, 


THE PICTURE MAGAZINE. 


For March, containing 
THE FIRST ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES OF THE 
FOLLOWING EMINENT ARTISTS: 
NOT DEAD YET. By J. T. Nerrvesuir. 


A STREET IN BRITTANY. By Sranunorver A. Fornes, A.R.A 
WAITING. By SOLOMON io SOLOMON, 
A DEWY MORNING. By Acrrep East, R.I. 


And 27 portraits of lady writers. 
tnd about 200 other Illustrations. Price @@. Post Sree, Bia. 





GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, LONDON, W.C. 


grey tena 


COOPER, R.A. By Harry How. Illustrations from Drawings, Painting, 


LANCELOT AND ELAINE. *y Mrs. Exnest NormaAnp (Miss Henrietta Rae), 
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WARD & DOWNEY'S NEW BOOKS. 


LADIES IN THE FIELD. Edited by 


the LADY GREVILLE. Articles on Sport by the Duchess of Newcastle, 

Diane Chasseresse, Mrs. Chaworth Musters, Miss Anstruther, Lady 

Greville, Mrs, Martelli, Lady Boynton, Mrs. Pennell, Miss Leale, 

Mrs, Jenkins, and Miss Salaman. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

*The book has our heartiest praise. No sportswoman should deny herself its 
perusal. . . . Written with a lively sense of the delights of the sport each is con- 
cerned with.’—Black and White. 

‘The seyeral chapters are entrusted to skilful hands. and deal with sport as 
practised by ladies in a very sensible and business-like fashion.’—77mes. 

“It is to be hoped that “ Ladies in the Field ” will be well and widely read, and 
that it will be an incentive to emulation,’—National Observer. 

‘It is not often one comes across such a tempting book... . We cannot too 
strongly recommend “ Ladies in the Field” to our readers, and think that it is a 
book to be on every sportswoman’s library table.’—Sforting Life. 


VARIA: the Smallest Church in England 


(Greenstead, Essex)—Benvenuto Cellini—Childhood'’s Drama—Samuel 
Pepys, ete. By JoHn Asnton, Author of ‘Social England under the 


Regency,’ With numerons Illustrations, One vol., demy 8vo, 

tos. 6d. 

‘ fs ° . ‘ e 

‘An agreeable collection of strange histories and essays on little-known subjects, 
and is just the book to take up at odd moments.’—S¢. James's Budget. 


NEW NOVEL BY JOHN DAVIDSON. 


BAPTIST LAKE. By Joun Davinsoy, 
Author of ‘ Perfervid,’ ‘Fleet Street Eclogues,’ etc. One vol., crown 
8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d, 


c an . . . 4 : i 2 i 
“ht abounds in marvellous descriptive passages, it pulsates with life and wit, an i 
it is undeniably clever.'—Glasgow Herald. 


+ ee é 
A bock to read.’—A theneum, 
‘ t e © it 
) (bounds with real, ‘live folk; people that act naturally and talk sense with 
cleverness, ... J A sane, bright and wholesome novel.’—ABirmingham Daily Gazette, 


‘ ‘ A . . nan . r re 

One of the best things in the book is the conception of “The Middle-Class 
> - . a " . ae ’ " 
This is a really regal effort. . . . The book is full of good things.’—Sta. 


( 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. VERE CAMPBELL. 


THE SHIBBOLETH. By Mrs. VERE 


‘ . . , ’ 
CAMPBELL, Author of ‘ Of This Death,’ ‘ The Crime of Keziah Keene, 


ete. One vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Now ready. 


WARD & DOWNEY, Limited, 12 York Street, W.C. 
LILIUM AURATUM 
(The beautiful Golden-rayed Lily of Japan). 
SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER. 


This magnificent Lily is unrivalled for pots in the greenhouse, or the 
open garden, It is quite hardy, easy of cultivation, and very free-flowering 
with large deliciously scented blooms. Planted now will bloom splendidly 
during the Summer and Autumn. 

FINE SELECTED BULBS. 
12 for 4s. od., 6 for 2s. 6d., or 25 for 8s. 6d, 
EXTRA FINE ROOTS, 
12 for 8s., 6 for 4s. 6d., or 25 for rss. 
VERY LARGE BULBS, 
12 for r2s., 6 for 6s. 6d., or 25 for 21s. 
AU carriage free for cash with order, 


DANIELS BROS., 
Town Close Nurseries, NORWICH. 


DANIELS’ 
CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 


SEND FOR 


The Amateur's Packet, 


CONTAINING : 

Eizhteen beautiful varieties of Easy Culture, specially selected for a long 
succession of lovely flowers in the open garden, as follows :— 
Aster, choicest double Nasturtium, Empress of India 
Calliopsis Drummondi Night-scented Stock 
Candytuft, Empress Phlox Drummondi grandiflora 
Coltinsia bicolor Poppy, New Shirley 
Clarkia integrepetala rosea Scarlet Linum 
Godetia, splendid mixed Stock, finest double 
Helichrysum, choice mixed Sweet Peas, mixed 
Leptosiphon densiflorus albus Viscaria oculata rosea 
Mignonette, Victoria Giant Zinnia, finest double mixed 

The above splendid collection, with cultural directions, post free 2s. 6d., 
or two for 4s. 9d. 

Sown now will produce a brilliant display throughout the Summer and 
Autumn, 


OTHER COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 
2s, 6d., §s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s., and 21s. each, 
Illustrated Catalogue free to Customers. 


DANIELS BROS., 
THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, NORWICH. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 








Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890. Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 






Children’s bordered 1/3)? Hemstitched v 
i: Ladies’ . . - 2/3 > & | Ladies’ . « 2/9 7? o& 
= Gents’ . N | Gents . ‘ - 3/11) § 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5s. 6d. 
per doz. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. 11d. ; 2} yards by 
$ yards, 5s. 11d. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 11$d. each. Strong Huckaback 
Towels, 4s. 6d. perdoz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1s. 2d. each. Monograms, 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc. woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS AND SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3s. 6d. per dozen. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. 11d. 
per doz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5s. 11d. Matchless Shirts, best 
quality, Longcloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35s. 6d. the half-dozen (to 
measure, 2s. extra). N.B,—Old Shirts made good as new for 14s. the half-dozen, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany, 
Please name this Pudlication, 








APPLY To— 


EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 


(SOLE AGENTS FOR ENGLAND AND WALES) 


7, y, 
“Ny East Harding St., 
“ip 


LONDON, E.C. 
IF YOU WANT— 


YY, 
yy 
Mp 


Deposit a/c’s opened. 
Standing Orders received, 

| Lists on Application. 

| Any Information given. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


8vo, 12S. 


A POLICY OF FREE EXCHANGE. Essays 


by Various Writers on the Economical and Social Aspects of Free Exchange 

and Kindred Subjects. Edited by THomMas Mai KAY, Author of ‘A History 

of the English Poor,’ Editor of ‘A Plea for Liberty,’ ete, 

ConrTENTS. 

“cE OF Economics’ AND ITS RELATION 
SociaLisM. By Hengy DunyinG MACLEOD, 

2. THE Cominc INDUSTRIAL STRUGGLE. By WiLLIAM MAaAttiiANpb, 

3, NATIONAL WorKSHO! By Sr. Leo STRACHEY. 

4. STATE SOCIALISM AND JHE COLLAPSE IN AUSTRALIA. 
FORTESCUE. 

5. THE INFLUENCE OF State Bi 
WynxnarvD Hoore: 

6. THE STATE IN RELATION TO Raitways. By W. M. Acwortu. 

>, THE INTEREST OF THE WORKING CLAss IN FREE EXCHANGE. By 
MACKAY. 

8. THE PRINCIPLE OP ProGRESSION IN TAXATION. By BERNARD MALL 

9. THE Law or Trape Compinations. By the Hon, ALFRED LyTTELTON, 


zt. On THE St'r ro FREE EXCHANGE AND 


By the Hon. J. W. 


RROWING ON COMMERCIAL CRISES. By 


THOMAS 


THIRD EDITION, thoroughly Revised and in great part Rewritten, 
with 150 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 24s. Just Published. 


A MANUAL OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 


For the’ Use of Officers of the Navy, the Mercantile Marine, Shipowners, 
Shipbuilders, and Yachtsmen. By W. H. Wuirr, C.B., F.R.S., Assistant 
Controller and Director of Naval Construction, Rcyal Navy: Fellow of the 
Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh; Vice President of the Institution 
of Naval Architects: Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers and 
Mechanical Engineers ; Honorary Member of the North-East Coast Institu- 
tion of Engineers and » #ellow of the Royal School of Naval 
Architects. 


Shipbuilders 


THIRD EDITION. With Portraits., 2 vols. 8vo, 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of ARTHUR 


PE AREY N S17 — EY, late Dean of Westminster. By Row.anp E, 
PROTHERO, M.A.., Barristcr- at-Law, Late Fellow of All Souls’ College 


, Oxford. 
With the op-opelati m and sanction of fhe Very Rev, G. G. BRADLEY, Dean of 
Westminster. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The BURDENS of BELIEF: and other Poems. 


By the Duke oF ARGYLL. 
8vo, 16s. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF MR. JOSEPH 


JEKYLL WITH HIS SISTER-IN-LAW, L AD\ GE one DE a OANE 
STANLEY, 1818-1838. Edited, witha Brief Men ir, by the Hon. At 
30URKE, 

TIMES.—‘A very slight inspection of these letters will convince any one that 
they well deserved to be Deiaterved and given to the wi rid, not only as portraying 


a notable figure in the society of the peri od, b ut as a val table, interesting, and 
sprightly additic A ey temporary memotrs. 
ATHENZEL ‘ Altogether, Jekyll’s letters make the most excellent reading 


leac ling 


DAILY TE L EGRAPH The Jekyll letters must become one of the 
books of the season. 


THE CHRISTIAN “ETHIC. a 


LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the > University of St. 


KNIGHT, 
Andrews. 
SCOTSMA N.— The subject treated in this volume is one cf great interest and 
importance . . . and therefore a treatise devoted to its elucidation by so competent 


a writer as Profess or Knight is to be cordially welcomed.’ 

LITERARY WORLD.— This is a useful little book . . . at once scholarly and 
wenediaion, car a+ in its treatment of theoretic questions, but eminently 
practical,’ 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





VOLS. © hy Say . (C to Fizz), and III.( Fla-Hy), 


ww Reavy. VOL. IV. in progress. 


Slang a ‘ite Fnalogues, 


A Polyglot Dictionary of the Heterodox and ( ‘siingadat Speech of all 
classes af Society for more than 300 years, 
TREATED HISTORICALLY, AND INCLUDING SYNONYMS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, ETC. 


BY 
JOHN S. FARMER & W. E. HENLEY 
In Six (or Seven) Volumes, Fcap. 4to, antique style. on thick paper, large 
margin. Each set numbered and signed. To SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 


as follows :— 
The Set Half Calf . . . £10 10 net. 


G. A. SALA‘ in Echoes of the Week says :—A remarkable slang dictionary— 

the newest and most exhaustive Lexicon Batatronicum.’ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—‘ The most scholarly lexicon of hetero- 
dox English speech yet published.’ 
NOTES AND QUERIES says :—‘ For the first time the subject of 


English slang is seriously treated .. . in a manner commensurate with its impor- 
tance. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—‘A great and valuable compi- 


lation.’ 
Of all the Chief Booksellers or a Full Prospectus may be had direct from 
J. S. FARMER, 14 Langham Place, W. 


SUTTON’S GRASS SEEDS 

PERMANENT PASTURE 20™ ®.04 to 38s a 
TEMPORARY PASTURE 2m 2.0 10 
SUTTON’S SEEDS onty'ttsm SUTTON & SONS, READING. 





5s. Gd. 





Clarendon Press List 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
NEW SECTION OF VOL, III. (EVERYBODY—EZOD), ss. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON 
HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 


Founded mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological Society, 


Edited by JAMES A. H. MURRAY, LL.D. 


NOTICE.—The as follows ; 
Vol. J. A and B, and Vol. II. C. Edited by Dr. MURRAY, 


Imperial 4to, half-morocco, £2 12s. 6d. each. (Published, 


sed in Vols. I. and II. 


present position of the Work is 


The Parts compri 
Vol. III. D and E, 

D. Edited by Dr. MURRAY, 

I, Edited by HENRY BRADLEY, M.A, 


are still sold separately. 


(In the press 


E—EVERY. 12s. 6d. Published. 
EVERYBODY—EZOD. §<s, Pullished 

Vol. IV. F, G, and H. F. Edited by HENRY: BRADLEY, M.A. 
In the pre 


‘The Dictionary is so indispensable that little fault can be found with 
the edition and the authorities of the Clarendon Press for do ing all they 


can ta phic * the several parts in the hands of the publ cas early as pos ble, 
vithout regard to the alphabetical order of succession.’— 7 Jae 


Just published, crown 8vo, with a map, cloth, ras, 6d. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JAMES THE FIRST, 


the Conqueror, King of Aragon,: Valencia, and Majorca, Count of 
Barcelona and | rgel, Lord of Montpellier. By F. DARWIN SWIPFT, 
B.A., formerly Scholar of Queen's College, Oxford, 


‘RULERS OF INDIA.’ 
NEW VOLUME. 
Just published, crown 8vo, with a Map, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

SIR THOMAS MUNRO AND THE BRITISH SETTLE- 
MENT OF THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. By the late JOHN 
BRADSHAW, M.A., LL.D., Inspector of Schools, Madras. } 

‘The book is most valuable for those 
the work of Indian administ 


looking forward to or engaged in 
ration, — Scotsman. 


Completion of the New Edition of Prof, Wallace’s 
‘Logic of Hegel.’ 
crown 8vo, tos. 6d. each. 
Translated from the ‘ Ency- 
With Prolegomena to the 


Now ready, in 2 vols., 

THE LOGIC OF HEGEL. 

clopwdia of the Phil sophical Sciences,’ 

Study of Hegel's ‘ Logic and Ph los phy.” By WILLIAM WALLACE, 
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NOTES 


On the presentation of the Army Estimates in the 
Commons on Friday Sir Charles Dilke directed atten- 
tion to the close relation which ought to subsist between 
naval and military defensive preparations, and moved that 
in voting supplies assurance should be obtained of the 
advice of officers fitted to command the forces in war time, 
In the course of his speech he urged the necessity of the 
Estimates being considered jointly by experts with a view 
to proper allocation in order to lay more direct responsi- 
bility upon the Cabinet. For his own part, he said, he was 
not tied to any of the schemes framed to secure the 
desired end. The necessity of co-ordinating the forces to 
secure harmony between Navy and Army was acknowledged 
by Mr. Balfour, who nevertheless perceived difficulties 
ahead, It was impossible to appoint a Minister of De- 
fence, because Cabinet Ministers must be at the head of 
the services, and it was impracticable to suggest that the 
burden should be laid upon the Prime Minister himself. 
Personally he favoured the appointment of a Cabinet Com- 
mittee in touch with naval and military experts. The War 
Secretary deprecated denunciation of the present system, 
because in point of fact there was a joint naval and military 
Committee who deliberated on all subjects connected with 
Imperial defence, while there was also absolute co-opera- 
tion in ultimate policy between high officers of both 
services. It seemed to him, however, that something more 
was needed, and he commended the appointment of a 
Minister of Defence or a Treasurer of the Navy and Army, 
because he feared any reduction of the responsibility of 
Cabinet Ministers to the House and the country such as 
might result from undue deference to the opinions of pro- 
fessional experts, Other members having expressed their 
opinions, the motion was withdrawn. 





Ix moving the Estimates in Committee, the War 
Secretary prefaced his remarks with a tribute to Mr. 
Stanhope’s memory. Britain had not only to defend her 
own shores, but she had to garrison the Indian and the 
Colonial fortresses, and to provide for the little wars 
inevitable from her position among the nations. The 
question was whether there should be one army or three 
armies, and he confessed himself a strong partisan in 
favour of a single army, in accordance with all the 
recommendations of the Committees on the subject, 
Competent authorities declared for a Home force of 80,000, 
and he would be no party to an off-hand reduction which 
could produce naught but waste and inefficiency : hence 
he asked for £18,080,000, an advance of £278,000. 
During the year recruiting had been so satisfactory 
that the ranks were practically full; and the reserves 
numbered 80,349, Reports concerning the health and 
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comfort of the Army were satisfactory, and means were 
being taken for augmenting the amenities of soldier life 
The Militia had increased in strength, the new organisa- 
tion of the Yeomanry had resulted in apparent success 
and the Volunteers manifested a greater desire for effi- 
ciency than at any previous time. Of the Lee-Mitford 
rifle, which was still praised by experts, there was a 
sufficient quantity to supply the Army and the Militia. 
Cordite had given universal satisfaction, and in future 
smaller ammunition would consist of this explosive, which 
would also be used for field-guns whenever the present 
stock of black powder had been exhausted. The alteration 
in the hours of labour at the Ordnance Factories had 
evoked from the hands a spirit of alacrity which promised 
the best results. Discussion followed, and Mr. Labou- 
chere complained of the increase of troops in Egypt 
whereupon the War Secretary said there had been no 
change of policy in that country’s affairs. Votes for the 
men and their pay and allowances were passed ere the 
House adjourned, 





~~ 


Tue Lords had a formal sitting on Monday, while the busi- 
ness of the Commons flowed into unexpected channels, It 
was mentioned by the Colonial Under-Secretary that the 
Government had accepted the principle of arbitration con- 
cerning the delimitation of the Manica plateau. The Irishry 
received a decided rebuff from Mr. Morley, who stated, in 
reply to Mr. Redmond, that the Evicted Tenants Bill, 
which occupied the forefront of the Queen’s Speech, would 
not be the first Government measure, which would, in 
point of fact, be the Registration Bill. Lord Randolph 
Churchill moved that the Prime Minister's Edinburgh 
speech was an infringement of the liberties and privileges 
of the Comn ons, since it must influence the Leith elec- 
tion. If the Sessional Order was a reality and not a sham, 
the House should enter a protest, even though it could not 
summon the Prime Minister to the bar. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who talked in his ‘ best Whitechapel 
style,’ vapoured of trumpery, petty and contemptible pro. 
ceedings; and argued that a protest which must come to 
nothing would be most undignified. It appeared to Mr. 
Balfour that this was an excellent opportunity for testing 
the doctrine that a peer ought not to interfere in 
Parliamentary elections. For, if what the Prime Minister 
had done was condoned, the Sessional Order was not worth 
the paper it was written on. Sir Henry James deemed it idle 
to declare a breach of privilege since the House could not 
enforce its protest. After Mr. Labouchere had appeared as 
champion of the Lords’ rights, the suggestion was negatived 
without a division. On the motion for going into com- 
mittee on the Navy Estimates, Mr. Kearley urged that 
dockyard hands should receive Trades Union wages. The 
Secretary to the Admiralty pointed out that these men 
were already getting more than their fellows in private 
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employ, and that they were also to have the Eight Hours’ 
Day. But the surprise-packet of the discussion was Mr. 
John Burns’s speech, which opposed the exceptional treat- 
ment desired. The motion he described as log-rolling in 
the interests of dockyard constituents. In the end the 
proposal was negatived without a division. 





On Tuesday the Home Secretary declined to regard 
the recommendations of the Vaccination Commission as 
non-contentious matter, and consequently to sanction the 
introduction of a Bill on these lines. The Home Secretary 
was also the mouthpiece of the Chief Commissioner in 
asserling that the allegations of misconduct against the 
C Division, contained in an article in 7’ke Pall Mall Gazelte, 
were untrue from beginning to end; but that journal 
comments in the type Lord Rosebery has dubbed ‘ porten- 
tous, that ‘this remains to be seen.’ It was considered 
necessary by the Irish Secretary to intimate that his 
former observations concerning the Evicted Tenants Bill 
did not import that the measure was postponed sine die, 
On the Navy Estimates Sir Edward Harland protested 
against plans which had proved defective being repeated 
in the new vessels about to be constructed. Sir Edward 
Reed having reiterated his familiar contentions, Mr. 
William Allan delivered a useful speech on the grievances 
of the engineering staff of the Royal Navy: ‘I have fifty 
or sixty apprentices in my shop,’ he said, ‘and not one 
of them will join the service.’ Peace-at-any-price was 
natura'tly Mr. Cremer’s theme, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stayed him with platitudes and comforted him 
with sympathy. Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth presented Lord 
Spencer's memorandum, and the debate was adjourned. 





Tue Prime Minister began his Edinburgh address with 
the admission that brief experience approved his position 
anxious rather than proud. One was summoned to drive 
the chariot of the sun, yet, if one were a peer, he was not 
permitted to enter the chariot at all, but must perforce 
murmur a distant blessing from a safe retreat. It was 
difficult to explain one’s self to an assembly whereof one 
was not a member, and it was obvious that without 
explanation one was liable to be misunderstood. Dropping 
parable, he proceeded to minimise the purport of his 
famous declaration on the Separatist Programme. The 
statement that to secure Home Rule his party must 
impress conviction on the heart of England was a mere 
platitude, though an interpretation had been placed upon 
it he was bound to repudiate. Did the Radicals wait for 
the predominant vote in England, then they would carry 
no measures at all; and they did not propose to tarry till 
the stream of time ran dry for the desired majority. Of 
course, they would continue the propaganda which had 
reduced the opposing English majority from 213 in ’86 to 
69 in 92; and he believed he would obtain an English 
vote for Separation, but had he meant that such a majority 
was necessary for the passing of the measure he would 
have been guilty of an absurdity. For, as a matter of 
fact, they might have in the next House of Commons a 
majority of a hundred, which must convince even the Lords 
themselves, and still have an opposing Inglish majority of 
45. But he was particularly anxious to secure England’s 
sanction in view of the opposition both of Ulster and of the 
Lords. With refreshing candour, he admitted the hollow- 
ness of the outcry against the Lords, backed as they were 
by the English majority. Perhaps he was scarce so candid 
in professing to believe that his words had caused no 
heartburning among the Radicals and the Irishry, and 
that the interpretation he repudiated was accepted by the 
Unionists alone. And ere he left the question of Separa- 
tion he declared that he approached it on Imperial 
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grounds, and that he would be ready to apply the method 
to Scotland as well as to Ireland. 





In the end of the address the Prime Minister observed 
that the first Session of the present Parliament had been de- 
voted to Ireland, and the second to England, and intimated 
that the third would have much of Scotland and Wales in 
it. The Welsh Disestablishment Bill was entitled toa place 
on the list high as human and political prediction could give 
any measure. But there was an ample budget for Scotland, 
which would share the Registration Bill, and would receive 
Parish Councils, the extension of the Crofter Act to lease- 
holders, and public inquiries in mining accidents. More- 
over, there was Disestablishment which with many came 
first of all. The Radicals were convinced that well-nigh 
every nanse of the Scots Church was an agency of the Tory 
party, and consequently that the existence of Radicalism 
and the Establishment side by side was inconsistent. 
Personaliy he desired a reunion of Presbysterians into a 
National Church, and indeed he held that the State had 
as much right to maintain the Church as to maintain the 
Army. Still with these convictions he adopted the 
opportunist doctrine that the matter must be decided by 
the mere counting of noses. The sole remnant of principle 
he retained was a plea for tenderness and indulgence when 
the iconoclasts set to work, together with the application 
of endowments to parochial purposes. It would afford the 
Ministers individually much pleasure to facilitate the 
passing of the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill. The Government 
was determined to maintain the supremacy of the Navy 
for the purpose, not of aggression but, of upholding 
European peace. On the Lords he waited the guidance 
and instruction of the Democracy; and he thought the 
Commons might present some revisal of its constitu- 
tional procedure in order to defeat obstruction. The 
Government was going on as well as could be expected, 
and knew it had the country behind it. In conclu- 
sion he denied that his visit to Edinburgh was designed 
to influence the Leith election. ‘The Edinburgh folks had 
associated themselves with every incident in his life—they 
had rejoiced at his happiness, mourned at his grief—and 
he naturally turned to them in the supreme crisis of his 
fate and fortune. 





Tue Timhealyites, at least, appear to be prepared to 
swallow the Prime Ministers ‘explanation’ though 
perhaps their profession outruns their sincerity. Mr. John 
Dillon, speaking at Edinburgh immediately afterwards, 
said he left the presence of Lord Rosebery firmly con- 
vinced that in him the cause of Ireland had an honest and 
honourable champion, and that he would be false to no 
pledge Mr. Gladstone had given. He believed that the 
Radical-Irish union had given the first warning of the 
Lords’ downfall, and that it had been the means of 
accelerating the progress of the British Democracy. Mr. 
Healy himself addressed a meeting in Birmingham, where 
he expressed the belief that Lord Rosebery meant honestly 
by the Home Rule cause, though he added that there was 
no apostolic succession in politics, and that the Radical 
rank and file were miles ahead of their leaders. The 
lrishry insisted on a settlement at least as large as the 
Gladstonian scheme of last year; and they refused to 
rest their claim on statistics, crime or aught, indeed, save 
their right to liberty. Mr, O’Brien at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
generously promised Lord Rosebery the fullest fair play, 
though his words in the Lords were not those Mr. Glad- 
stone would have employed. But he declined to believe 
his lordship meant what he said, and hence he would be 
no party to imperilling the union of two democracies. 
Mr. T. D, Sullivan at Cardiff prophesied a successful issue 
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for the Separatist policy, since he feared no treachery in 
regard to it. The new Prime Minister would follow the 
lines marked out by the old. As for the Parnellites, Mr. 
W. Field at the St. Patrick’s Day dinner in London, while 
he deprecated threats, declared that the Irish were not 
afraid of the British. Still, he did not think there was 
any danger of a collision ; and, consequently, he believed 
in the final victory of the Separatist movement. 





DisGrace appears to have been stamped at last upon 
men engaged in the Matabele campaign, and that without 
the aid of Mr. Labouchere anid his Little Englanders. For 
Dr. Jameson reports the Chartered Company to have dis- 
covered treachery despicable as any ever perpetrated. On 
the 3rd December Lobengula sent three messengers to 
Major Forbes’s patrol with a present of a thousand pounds 
in gold and a verbal intimation of his desire to surrender, 
praying meanwhile that the pursuit should be brought to 
anend, The natives assert that they handed the treasure 
and delivered the message to two members of the Imperial 
Police, who were in the rearguard on that day. It is stated 
that suspicion has fallen upon a couple of troopers known 
to have occupied the position thus described and they have 
been arrested. The officials know the whereabouts of the 
messengers and will endeavour to secure their evidence. 
It is not too much to state, as the report does, that ‘the 
case is serious, as the thieves are morally the murderers 
of Major Wilson and Lobengula.’ 





ConrirMation has been received of the capture of Fodi- 
Silah, and, though he has fallen into the hands of the 
French, the British must have some part in deciding his 
fate. It seems that when Gunjur became too hot for him 
he dived into the bush and made his way to Casamanze on 
the north of the Gambia, where he was seized by the 
authorities, The text of the Franco-German agreement 
as to the Hinterland of the Cameroons has been signed 
by Baron von Marschall and M. Herbette. It specifies the 
delimitation of the frontier, provides for the free navigation 
of the Benue, Mayo Kebi and other rivers, and arranges 
equal treatment for the merchants of both countries in 
pursuit of their calling. The Portuguese Government 
has made important concessions of territory in the district 
of Mossamedes on the West Coast of Africa to a new 
company. It comprises the largest area yet granted by 
the Government for any purpose of this kind, and it is to 
be utilised for agricultural, mining, and commercial ends. 
The company is nominally Portuguese, but the funds are 
expected to be found in Britain and in France. Sigcau 
has made a virtue of necessity, and has intimated that 
he cheerfully consents to the annexation of Pondoland by 
the Cape Government without any conditions whatever, 
Of course, the chief's submission is but half the battle, 
and the Government has some awkward obstacles to over- 
come ere the country can be regarded as its undisputed 
possession, 


Paris has witnessed a curious trial of strength between 
the two Houses of Parliament. On Saturday the Chamber, 
immediately before adjourning for the Easter recess, agreed 
to a Bill creating a separate Ministry for the Colonies and 
to a consequent vote of credit. ‘The measure was at 
once sent to the Senate, which, however, decided to post- 
pone the discussion until after the holidays. But, M. 
Casimir Perier proved obdurate; and, at his request, 
M. Challemel Lacour, the President of the Senate, con- 
voked that body for a special meeting on Monday, when 
the Bill, consisting of a single clause, was passed. The 
precise object of this prodigious hurry did not emerge 
from the Premier’s deferential explanation, more espe- 
cially as the prerogatives of the new Minister remain 
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undefined. The Senators, however, took the business in 
good part, more especially when it appeared that colonial 
troops would still remain under the Minister of Marine, 
Also the French Government has approved of the action 
of its representative in protesting against the decree of 
the Khedive’s Ministry for the conversion of the Unified 
Debt, on the ground of its ‘ incorrectness’: another proof 
positive that jealousy of Britain entirely obscures 
benevolence towards Egypt. The latest concerning 
Anarchism is that the police have effected a clever 
capture of one Ortez, a friend of Henry’s, The man is a 
terrible mongrel, half Mexican, half Pole. 





Tuat unlovely pair, Milan and Nathalie, have composed 
their differences and the divorce has been cancelled by the 
Episcopal Synod of Belgrade. Presumably they intend 
to put King Alexander into leading-strings again, and the 
proceeding were opportune, as Milan excels in statecraft, 
of the Servian sort, whereas the poor lad cannot control 
the prevalent disorganisation. Otherwise the Balkan 
States seem likely to enjoy a quiet Easter, since no 
news of moment comes either from Roumania or Bulgaria. 
In Greece, however, the factiousness of the Opposition 
has reduced the Chamber to paralysis. The discussion 
on the Budget has been suspended during flagrantly 
obstructive conversations. Thus some ignoramus proposed 
that the tax on currants should be paid in kind, though 
the plan would have involved the loss of several millions 
to the Treasury. An equally absurd suggestion ran to 
the effect that all duties on the distressed districts should 
be suspended. Meanwhile, the wretched cultivators are 
experiencing genuine distress, but no practical scheme of 
relief has yet made its appearance. 





Bur for the possibility of accidents the Oxford and 
Cambridge Boat Race was a foregone conclusion, since the 
Oxford men were of more than common excellence, and 
Cambridge has rarely sent so bad a crew to Putney. 
Besides, the crew was changed and turned about and mis- 
handled in a most amazing fashion. It improved exceed. 
ingly in the last week, but very few judges hoped to see 
anything like a good race. Cambridge went away at 41 
as against Oxford’s 42, and it was not until the mile-post 
that Oxford began to draw ahead. At this point a foul 
seemed not improbable, but the coxswains managed to 
get clear of each other, and Oxford led by five seconds at 
Hammersmith Bridge. Then they gave their wash to the 
other crew ; at Chiswick Eyot they were two and a half 
lengths in front ; at Barnes Bridge they were rowing easily, 
with Cambridge three lengths behind, and ultimately they 
won hands down by two and a half clear lengths. Cam- 
bridge stopped rowing before the judge’s boat was reached. 
The time was not particularly good—-21 minutes 19 
seconds. Oxford won the sports by six events to three. The 
Hundred and the Quarter were both supposed to be cer. 
tainties for Cambridge, but Mr. Jordan upset the calcula- 
tion, winning the one in the respectable time of 10 2-5 
seconds, and the other brilliantly in 50 4-5. The High 
Jump went to Oxford, Mr, Swanwick clearing 5 ft. 10} in. ; 
and, of course, Mr. Fry took the Long with a jump of 22 
feet. Oxford also won at Throwing the Hammer and in 
the Hurdles. Cambridge were some three inches the 
better of their rivals at Putting the Weight. Mr. Lutyens 
did the work in the admirable time of 4 min. 19 4-5 
seconds, and Mr. Horace’s Three Miles, run in 15 min. 7 
seconds, has only twice, we believe, been beaten at the 
sports. 
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THE PRESUMING APPRENTICE 


HERE must be some to whom Lord Rosebery’s 
Edinburgh deliverance was a reminder of certain 
utterances just before the General Election. At that 
time, breaking a long silence, his lordship suddenly ap- 
peared on the platform, and there made several speeches. 
They took the reader aback, and for this reason: that, 
being the work of a person reputed clever, they were none 
the less manifestly silly. You read, and you were 
filled with doubt. Was the man’s reputation wholly 
undeserved ? or was this quite obvious silliness an 
artful piece of affectation? Might it not be (one 
said) that this very clever fellow, having cast in 
his lot with that party to which the sentimentalist and 
the common fool do naturally gravitate, is speaking to 
his men according to their folly, lest they turn upon him 
and rend him? Well, we are asking the same question 
now, but not with the same readiness to accept the 
better explanation. For Saturday’s speech at the Corn 
Exchange was beyond peradventure silly ; and was silly 
with that exasperating silliness which is laboriously 
smart. Yet the circumstances make it all but incredible 
that the lucky man who has strolled into the leadership 
of the Gladstonian party as casually—it would seem —as 
a tinker strolls into an ale-house, can have been playing 
a part. The case is that, having either to defy or 
to deceive an untrustworthy following, he delivered a 
speech which can serve neither end. How are we to 
account for his failure ? 

Let us recapitulate. Last Monday week Lord Rose- 
bery, speaking coolly and deliberately, and using words 
which showed that he knew well what he was saying, 
expressed his agreement with an opinion advanced 
by the Marquess of Salisbury. That opinion, shared 
by the whole Unionist party, was this : that there shall 
be no dissolution, no weakening of the Union, without 
the express consent of that partner which Lord Rose- 
bery, selecting a most significant word, described as 
‘predominant. Its utterance by Lord Rosebery sur- 
prised the Unionists, and startled and enraged the 
Nationalists, who, co-operating with the Laboucherean 
Radicals, contrived to defeat the Ministry in the 
Debate on the Address, and thus reduced Lord Rose- 
bery’s ‘ honoured colleague’ in the Lower House to the 
necessity of escaping an extremely ignominious position 
hy the use of the most abject means. On Saturday 
Lord Rosebery has a chance of ‘ explaining,’ and this is 
how he does it. First, he declares that he stands to 
what he said as to the necessity of converting the ‘ pre- 
dominant partner.’ Secondly, he says that this same 
proposition is a‘ platitude, and that his words have no 
malignancy unless they are misrepresented by the lying 
Unionist. ‘Thirdly, he says that, as a Scotsman, he 
cannot accept the interpretation put upon them, and 
that by converting the predominant partner he 
only meant so far abating his opposition that, 
the other partners aiding, a majority of one hundred for 
the Home Rule may be secured in the British Commons. 
The second of these pleas may be put aside as a 
mere whine: a man is so to say what he means as to 
be understood, or if he wishes to involve his meaning in 
a haze of speech he must do it cleverly and well. ‘The 
first and third are mutually destructive. ‘Io convert a 
man is not the same thing as to make him abate his 
opposition. If Lord Rosebery thinks the two identical, 
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he must (to speak plainly) be intrinsically muddle- 
headed ; and his reputation for cleverness is the work of 
the great twin-powers of Puffery and Pose. When the 
element of mystery vanishes, and the Prime Minister 
takes his place in the Long Gallery of those ‘ wonder- 
fully able men’ who had not the luck to die in time, 
but were condemned to live on, and be found empty ! 

The worst for him is that his case is not materially 
bettered if we suppose that he tried to conjure with a 
trick out of Mr. Gladstone’s bag: to talk about 
it and about it, and to leave himself facing North by 
South. If this was his intention he succeeded deplor- 
ably ill, handling the tricks like a very poor and futile 
prentice. What could be more unfit for a speaker in 
that place than to slip into the use of the word 
‘England, as Lord Rosebery did before an audience that 
expected ‘Great Britain?’ It was an implied confes- 
sion of the predominance of the predominant partner of 
which Mr. Gladstone could never have been capable. 
Again, it was surely unfit for a man who depends on 
the Irish Vote to make no mention of the Evicted 
‘Tenants Bill—as good as dead, it seems, in fact— 
in his list of the measures which are to fill the 
present Session. ‘Inis is not the way in which 
to keep the Irish hopes alive, and if they die the 
Ministry dies also. ‘The desire to deceive is not enough to 
make a successful Gladstonian Premier. No doubt the 
work he must do is not easy. Indeed, the task of keeping 
some half-dozen master-greeds in play, when you can 
satisfy none of them, is one of such inherent 
and enduring difficulty that—well, has not Mr. 
Gladstone become conscious of a growing weakness 
of the eyes necessitating his retirement from political 
life? ‘The position to which Lord Rosebery has suc- 
ceeded is truly one of superlative uneasiness. He has to 
secure the continued support of Welsh, Scots, Irish 
and Labour Men, of the Political Dissenter, and of the 
Radical Snob, who loves a Lord but hates the Upper 
House. They cannot all be served together, and it grows 
more and more doubtful every day if those who are put 
off will have the docility both to wait their turn and 
do their duty in the House. One course was open to 
Lord Rosebery : the course of behaving like a straight- 
forward man who will not attempt the impossible. 
He has preferred before it that of trying to carry 
on the Gladstonian policy of partly chousing, 
partly bullying Kogland into Home Rule, and he has 
not the touch or the strength required. He is very 
good at playing on the London Radical’s love of a Lord, 
and his susceptiblity to infantile make-believe. He can 
drop in on the County Council the day after he is made 
Premier, and thrill the great Progressive bosom by the 
act. But when it comes to repeating Mr. Gladstone's 
great feat of squatting on an inverted pyramid and 
keeping six knives in the air at once, his lordship is not 
thus easily at home. His eye is vague, balance inexact, 
and—over goes the show ! 


BRITISH ANTI-CLERICALISM 


HE harrying of the priesthood in Britain assumes 

a far pettier shape than on the Continent. Your 
French Anti-Clerical has a short way with the enemy, 
who finds himself incontinently laid by the heels or 
escorted across the frontier. Here, on the other 
hand, the persecution is conducted by means of small 
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worries and minute vexations. Ihe Vice-President of 
the Council, returned by a Radical vote, suddenly 
develops an enthusiasm for culverts and _hat-pegs. 
The children’s noses must be assailed by no malodorous 
gases, and ringworm shall not be propagated by a pile 
of headgear. ‘These precautions read plausibly enough 
until you come to consider the manner of their 
application. A ukase from the Education Department 
is parried by a School Board with a loan or an extra 
halfpenny on the rate. The small tradesman has 
to provide, and he accepts the mission of 
educating the workman’s brats with surprising 
meekness. In the case of a poor Voluntary 
School, however, the management has no such con- 
venient source of income. It must dip into its own 
pockets, or the improvements so-called will gounexecuted 
and the grant will be withheld. Now, the management 
being the parson and the squire in nine cases out of ten, 
it is obvious that Anti-Clericalism may undermine the 
Church by means of unnecessary drains upon its finances. 
A pragmatic inspector can so burden its adherents by 
inquisitorial demands, that they must perforce yield to 
a Board, wherein the Dissenting minister and the 
Radical baker find seats. And there is evidence in 
abundance to show that Mr. Acland has engineered 
this device, more particularly in Lancashire, with 
amazing and discomforting success. 

Over the London School Board Anti-Clericalism held 
despotic sway, until, at the last election, its extravagant 
incompetence entailed a signal overthrow, and drove 
The Star well-nigh distraught with mortification. 
Untaught, however, by experience, the opposition has 
not ceased to malinger, and its opportunity came with 
a certain circular on religious teaching. As usual the 
squabble has been fought with the public funds, and 
the accounts prove that no less than £2,000 have been 
squandered in apologies and counterblasts. Unhappily 
ratepayers cannot be induced to study figures, and 
everything goes to demonstrate that the campaign has 
not ceased with the crushing defeat of last Thursday. 
How otherwise account for that motion to rescind 
the circular at the next meeting, and those frenzied ap- 
peals to the educational constituencies from ‘ X YZ, and 
‘Martin Marprelate’ in the Radical press ? No doubt The 
Times has reason to argue that the Church party 
tabled the document with a certain amount of incon- 
siderate zeal: more especially as Mr. Diggle’s subsequent 
action has been calculated to alienate every right- 
minded Churchman. At the same time its contents are of 
the most innocent character possible, and assuredly they 
constitute no violation whatever of the compromise of 
‘70. ‘True, suggestions have been laid down for the 
benefit of teachers, but they are absolutely untinctured 
of dogma, save from the standpoint of the Atheist or the 
Hindoo, Now we are given to understand that Dissen- 
ters hold firmly by their Christianity : nay, that their 
chief objection to the Church derives from its pernicious 
attachment to justification by works. Accordingly, 
logic demands that the Nonconformist Conscience should 
hail with enthusiasm an acknowledgment of the Divinity 
of the Saviour and the Sanctity of the Paraclete. 
Observe that ,the rights of minorities are safeguarded, 
no less by the assurance that children shall not be 
attached to any particularreligious denomination, than by 
the regulation that those who object to the imparting of 
Bible instruction shall be released, without prejudice to 
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their position under the Board, from the duty of giving 
the lesson. In short the regulation touches none save 
the offspring of Jew, Turk or Infidel, and they can 
attend their own schools, or avail themselves of the 
clause which sanctions absence when theology is being 
inculcated. 

The insincerity of the agitation is exposed not only 
by the debate in the School Board, but by the subse- 
quent correspondence in the papers. The first speedily 
degenerated into an indecent wrangle over procedure, 
and not a single Progressist (or Otherist) disputant has 
handled the circular on its merits. Having begged the 
question whether or no it involves dogmatic controversy, 
or even the Athanasian Creed, they accuse the Church 
of jesuitry and intrigue. Yet, if you confront him with 
the patent objection that the result of purely colourless 
instruction in the Bible jumps with the rankest Positi- 
vism, the political Dissenter remains bereft of reply. 
At best the Education Act has reduced the 
Almighty to a ‘glorified Lord Shaftesbury, and 
Abraham to the ‘Arab sheikh”® of Dean Stanley's 
naughty imagining. But even that irreducible 
minimum of faith which the circular propounds is 
a stumbling-block to the Radical purist. Be it 
noted that the hostility sprang, not from the working 
classes who—to quote John Bright—are as indifferent 
to the tenets of Christianity as the aristocracy is to its 
practice but, from the austere frequenters of the burgess 
conventicle. No more unholy alliance can be conceived 
than this between overbelief and unbelief, reliant as it 
is upon a common hatred of the National Establish- 
ment. But we are convinced that the broader-minded 
Dissenters will recoil from a monstrous inconsistency 
which, if it prevail, must breed a generation bereft 
alike of religion and morality. Unfortunately, they 
are by nature inert, whereas vehement Anti-Clericalism 
vires acquirit eundo, Worse still, the verdict of one 
polling can be rejected by the next, and finality is 
unattainable in a Democracy. 


HARCOURT TO THE RESCUE 


HERE are certain public expenditures, which 
might stimulate the most shifty taxpayer into 
honesty. You may grudge the cost of lighting the 
House of Commons, and feel your gorge rise at the bill 
sent in year by year from the Science and Art Depart- 
ment at South Kensington. Again, the extravagance 
of the County Council may fail to entertain you, and 
you cannot find one word in palliation of the moneys 
spent (trivial though they be) upon ornamental expo- 
nents of Chemistry and Agriculture. But there are 
few so churlish as to complain, when the Government 
opens its pocket for the British Museum or the National 
Gallery, and let it be stated frankly that Sir William 
Harcourt’s last achievement is thoroughly public-spirited 
and deserves the solid reward of popularity. 

The project is so well conceived that objection to 
it is impossible. When a previous Government gene- 
rously purchased the Blenheim Raphael, tastes 
quarrelled, praise and blame were impartially 
meted out. But when the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, hampered by an ugly deficit, sets aside 
£200,000 for the enlargement of the British Museum, 
not even his most strenuous opponents will withhold 
their meed of praise. There is no question of conflicting 
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tastes. It is matter of common knowledge that for 
want of space the treasures in the British Museum are 
not properly displayed. Public generosity has accom 
plished something, and the excellent purpose to which 
the White Building has been put is proof that its 
accomplishment was not in vain, But Sir William 
Harcourt’s scheme is so lordly in its magnificence 
that all that has been done before is insignificant 
in comparison. On three sides the British Museum 
is skirted by blocks of buildings, which have hitherto 
prevented the expansion of an excellent institution. 
These leases are now falling in, and these leases the 
Government, with the honourable co-operation of the 
Duke of Bedford, the ground landlord, proposes to ac- 
quire: that the Museum may have space not only for its 
present wealth, but for that future growth which is, 
happily, unavoidable. To the Duke’s credit, it must 
be recorded that he has consented to accept something 
like half the price be might justly have asked ; in fact, 
every one concerned has behaved with nobility and 
public spirit. And the effect of the purchase will be 
to add five and a half acres to the present area of the 
Museum, thus increasing the building by something 
more than half as much again. 

Whether or no the Democracy will applaud the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is doubtful: it is certain 
that the Democracy will view with displeasure the Duke 
of Bedford’s generosity. For a militant Democracy is 
never so happy as when it imagines it can catch a peer 
tripping, and its favourite axiom is that a Duke can do 
no good. But they who are not prejudiced by these 
class-hatreds can only feel pleasure at the enlargement 
of what is surely the finest Museum in the world. After 
defence comes the pride of possession, and there is 
nothing that makes a country better worth defending 
than the treasures of art and literature the country 
harbours. Especially is it amiable to note substantial 
sacrifices made, not for bread and butter but, for art 
pure and simple. And even though the sacrifice be 
for the national honour, let the unwilling taxpayer, 
who scorns to give something for nothing, reflect that 
after all picture-galleries and museums are practical 
concerns, which bring comfortable sums of money into 
London, and help in an indirect way to line the un- 
willing taxpayer's pocket. How many, for instance, 
visit the Hague and Amsterdam merely to delight in 
the masterpieces of the Dutch School? And is it not 
certain that the devout admirers of Velasquez face a 
wearisome journey and, a horrific climate merely to 
visit the master’s shrine ? 

Indeed, no Minister can deserve better of his 
country than the Minister who respects the ornamental 
side of life. Nor need the patriot be deterred by the 
painful truth that the attendances upon Galleries and 
Museums decline. The lighting of the British Museum 
has not packed the building in the workman’s hours of 
ease, as the sanguine prophesied. And on every hand 
you hear that pictures are losing their power to charm, 
True, we live a more complex life than our fathers 
did, and the people, which once knew no recreation 
but the Museum and the pub, is now engrossed in foot- 
ball, or is devoted with a perfect madness to politics. 
However, whims decay, and fashions change. And 
when we have ceased to talk of art and culture, as the 
regenerators of the world, we may return to our 
ancient love, and once again throng the academic 
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courts. But museums are built up and preserved more 
for posterity than for to-day, and even if not a soul 
visited Bloomsbury, there would still be reason to spend 
full many a hundred thousand upon the most sumptuous 
treasure-house in Europe. For, if no revolution inter- 
vene, there will remain at the Museum to the end of 
time a complete record of the literature and industry 
of the world. Therefore, we tender our heartfelt 
gratitude to Sir William Harcourt and to the Duke of 
Bedford for ensuring the permanent safety and useful- 
ness of a priceless collection. 


MATTERS NAVAL 


\ FE need not be at pains to discover how or 

why the ‘ Fifeshire Gang,’ as a certain section 
of the Cabinet is called by its respectful Radical 
supporters, has won its will in the matter of the Navy. 
One is told, and there is every ground for believing the 
story, that after Lord George Hamilton's motion, 
Mr. Schnadhorst was bidden to get acquainted with 
the actual feeling of the country, and reported that 
persistence in the line Sir William Harcourt had 
taken would bring the party to utter ruin at the next 
elections. Be that how it may, Lord Spencer’s pro- 
gramme, as laid down in the Navy Estimates, vague at 
some points, downright unsatisfactory at others, is in 
the main sound enough to greet with welcome and praise. 
The 'l'reasury will have to find the money, and with a 
deficit of two millions already in hand, Sir William 
Harcourt will be put to his wits’ end for the extra 
three millions. But the fact remains: that for one year 
at least the Navy will be well and truly directed ; and 
independent criticism must correct any defection from 
the right plan of keeping it to the mark. 

With certain reservations the programme is infinitely 
better than might have been expected from a fearsome 
and cheese-paring Government. ‘The total estimate is 
£17,366,100, or £5,126,000 more than the sum voted 
last year, and on these figures we shall presently have 
something to say. Seven new battleships are to be 
begun, which will follow the lines of the Majestic and 
the Magnificent. Thus will be restored the right 
proportion of our battleships as against the battleships 
which France and Russia will have at sea. We regret 
that two of these battleships are not to be got 
in hand at once: but the Admiralty has frankly 
recognised the proposition so often laid down in 
these columns, and has drawn up a scheme, as yet 
unpublished, for the building works to be taken in 
hand during the next five years on the principle that 
not only must our tonnage exceed the total tonnage of 
any two powers, not only must our battleships out- 
number the battleships of any two powers, but also the 
same superiority must be sought and maintained in 
respect of every class of warship. As to works, the 
report is equally satisfactory: the late improvements 
in the French torpedo-boats have driven the First 
Lord to add to the fortifications of Southampton 
Water and other south-coast harbours: the mole at 
Gibraltar is to be lengthened, and a large graving dock, 
which is needed for both the Mediterranean and the 
Channel Squadron, will be built forthwith. The new 


docks at Keyham cannot be put in hand too soon, when 
we remember the delays which have threatened to 


deprive the Naval Defence Act of half its value. No 
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battleship was launched in this country last year, 
chiefly because of want of dockyard accommodation. 

Now for criticism: and it will not be denied that 
Lord Spencer’s scheme deserves very severe criticism at 
some points. We do not incline to complain so much 
of the secrecy which the Admiralty observes with 
regard to the work that is to be undertaken during 
the next few years: because this Ministry and all 
Ministries are now definitely pledged to uphold our 
superiority in every class. But we do complain of 
the studied obscurity with regard to the figures. 
It must be remembered that under the Naval 
Defence Act large sums were spent directly from the 
Consolidated Fund, and were not mentioned in the 
Estimates. Therefore it follows that this year’s increase 
ought to have been nearer six millions than three: 
and, as last year was practically a dead year in the 
matter of shipbuilding, we have to make up for twelve 
months’ idleness, to cover the ordinary work of a normal 
year, and to effect the necessary increase. lor this three 
millions is a ridiculously insufficient sum, especially 
when we recall that last year I’rance and Russia 
launched battleships representing a total of about 
45,000 tons. We should like to know what steps are 
to be taken to get the promised ships so much as begun. 
When will the new dockyards be ready? or are we to 
have the new ships put off from year to year as the 
Majestic was? Indeed, this year’s Estimates scarce 
improve the position, for we do not know that the five 
promised battleships will be even begun. 

Again, we are promised six cruisers. But what of 
the new first-class cruisers, of the Powerful and Terrible 
model, to be laid down? Lord Spencer’s programme 
asserts the platitude that cruisers take less time in 
building than battleships. Seeing how quickly Russia 
is adding to her fleet cruisers of the Rurih type, we 
ought to be getting forward with our own, Lord 
Charles Beresford says we need ten: as yet we have but 
two which have not left the stocks. ‘Then, as to men: 
the increase which Lord Spencer proposes is needed to 
man the ships we have already. Of what possible use is 
an under-crewed fleet? Every summer special hands 
must be enlisted to act as stokers during the times 
covered by the manceuvres. We ought to have 10,000 
more men at once, and to enlarge the Naval Reserve as 
was suggested in the House on Monday. Another 
point. We are going to plunge on battleships, and it 
is very satisfactory to know that we are going to 
plunge on anything. But there is no guarantee that 
the new battleships will be more stable than the Royal 
Sovereign and that Resolution which so nearly paved 
the way to the bottom of the Bay of Biscay for her 
crew? ‘The Naval Constructor lately panglossed the 
matter over in a very optimistic lecture; but he of all 
people knows that, once a ship is passed for sea, she 
should not have to put back for bilge-keels to keep 
her steady. The Commons, however, have been so 
content with getting a comparatively good programme 
from the Government that with scarce an exception 
their criticisms have been surprisingly feeble. 


AGRICULTURAL CHANGES 


HE Board of Agriculture is generally understood 
to be a Department precluded by lack of funds 
from doing much that should be done. Yet Major 
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Craigie year by year contrives to achieve a survey of the 
farming world that makes you wonder why the Royal 
Commission should have to work so very, very hard 
in getting at its facts. As Mr. Shaw Lefevre has already 
intimated, in the plainest terms, that in his view a read- 
justment of the relations between landlord and tenant 
is the nostrum for the existing crisis, it is to be regretted 
that Major Craigie did not make his new Report still 
more complete than it is. He draws attention to the fact 
that a great deal of land is being either abandoned or 
withdrawn from cultivation; but he is unable to calcu= 
late how much, and he declines to makea guess. That 
he does so is matter for regret, for the point is one 
that will have to be cleared when the President of the 
Commission at last produces his conclusions. How is 
it possible so to juggle with the Agricultural Holdings 
Act as to affect these derelict areas? More compensa- 
tion for Improvement, change in the Law of Distress, a 
revision of the Ground Game Acts—all these are 
down in the Radical programme. But suppose 
they really were the miraculous wonderments they 
are said to be, how are they to be worked if 
the farmer will not farm on any terms at all? 
Land, too, besides being withdrawn in a complete and 
technical sense, is largely taking from the plough and 
putting to new ends. Many owners and _ tenants 
have followed Lord Wharncliffe, turned their farms 
into rabbit-warrens, and reaped such harvest as they 
might from the shooter and the game-dealer. 
Thousands of acres have already been deflected thus 
from their earlier purpose, and the process of change 
goes on very rapidly, It were well for all of us if 
Major Craigie would turn himself on to the matter, 
as he has turned himself on to orchards and the 
general culture of fruit. It would be idle to expect 
that Mr. Shaw Lefevre and his Commissioners will fill 
the gap he leaves unfilled: they are bent on Radical 
legislation, and it will not suit them to publish 
the fact that on an increasing number of manors the 
sporting increment is all, and the agricultural rents 
are nothing. Plainly, however, they must take note of 
the disease, or they cannot suggest a cure. There should 
be no great difficulty in getting at statistics, and in 
future it would be well for the Board to give those 
statistics year by year. 

Major Craigie is scandalously hard up (so to say), but 
for all that we must again protest against his omission 
of poultry returns: a circumstance which makes the 
English report to suffer by contrast with the Irish one, 
which goes into full and useful detail. In England the 
schedules, being filled in voluntarily by the farmers, are 
collected by the Inland Revenue Officers, who regard 
the business as a nuisance. In Ireland the collection is 
in the hands of the Constabulary, and if we turned it 
over to our rural police the result would be equally 
good among ourselves. No one can say that it is not 
worth doing: inasmuch as with a soil that is fast 
reverting to waste and a_ peasantry that is ever 
moaning of want, we are paying £26,000,000 a year 
for eggs and dairy produce alone ! The bustle of the 
County Councils appears to have ended in smoke. 
During the last few years they have spent a great deal 
of money on dairy schools, itinerant poultry lecturers, 
agricultural education generally ; but Hodge is un- 
regenerate still. Either these hired experts must be 
bad hands at teaching, or there must be something in 
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the assertion that the most of them get up their subject 
from books, and have no practical counsels to give. It 
is not even known if they have persuaded more people 
to keep hens than were used to keep them. If they have, 
then must the Englishman have developed a tremendous 
anpetite for eggs, for he has well-nigh trebled his 
purchases from foreign parts. ‘The figures relating to 
the importation of all manner of foods convey the same 
impression. During the last year arable has been turn- 
ing into pasture by wholesale, but that is not because the 
grazier wants it, but because the method of conversion is 
the cheapest known. In’72 we paid six millions for foreign 
dead meat—over twenty-two millions in ‘92; and the 
result to the farmer is apparent as a fall of prices ! 
During °73 the price of beef in the Metropolitan Cattle 
Market ranged from 53. ld. to 6s. 4d., the price of 
mutton from 53. 81. to 6s. 11d., per stone of eight 
pounds ; in “93 the corresponding quotations were 
2s. 10d. to 43. 94. and 33. 8d. to 53. 5d. To flock- 
masters and cattle-breeders such figures mean ruin. As 
for the wheat-grower, in 93 the price of his staple was 
a record—the lowest in some hundred and twenty years ; 
yet there has been a fall since Major Craigie’s figures 
went to press! How in such times to make farming 
pay? And instead of trying to do so, why not challenge 
the Destinies to mortal combat ? 

The wiser men are taking the easiest ways out of 
the mess. Some are planting timber: so that in 95 
well on to three million acres were in forest. Some let 
Nature work her will, and are content to take what 
rough, untended pasture yields. Some are planting 
orchards or laying down fruit-gardens; but the few 
thousand acres devoted to these ends is but a tiny 
fraction of the loss. A shrinking area of cornland, 
a diminishing quantity of sheep and cattle: that is 
the pass to which farming has come. And if this 
truth lies open in Major Craigie’s Returns—if the 
distress and its cause are thus manifestly apparent, 
so that none can affect to mistake them—why should 
a Royal Commission be appointed, at an immense ex- 
penditure of money and pains and time, to make further 
inquiry? Mr. Shaw Lefevre and his friends can do 
nothing but fill in details, There needs no Royal 
Commission to tell us that, given a fall in the national 
aggregate of live-stock, the individual owner must have 
been very badly squeezed. If people cease from growing 
corn, it is because experience has shown that corn- 
growing is ruinous work. But Mr. Shaw Lefevre is a 
Radical of the old school: his opinions were formed 
under a very different set of conditions. He took up 
the cry of Land Reform when farming was a prosperous 
trade; and he does not see that time has reduced the 
ancient arguments to absurdities. And a few days back, 
whenall the evidence needs must have been before him, he 
took the trouble to trot out the good old spavined stud 
once more. Is not the inference inevitable that the work 
done by the Commission will be used to bolster up an 
agrarian programme which shall help to win the next 
Election? And is it not right to call attention to the 
cold, unbiased statement of the case presented by the 
permanent statisticians of the Board ? 


UGANDA AND PONDOLAND 


HE telegram from Zanzibar, announcing that 
Colonel Colville some three months since, declared 
war against Kabba Rega, king of Unyoro, is an argu- 
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ment the more for annexation. It means, of course, 
that the Mohammedan Power to the north has reverted 
to its old habits of slave-raiding and depredating: in 
conjunction, presumably, with the Waganda refugees, 
How far the Administration was justified in bundling 
M’bogo cum suis out of the country has appeared a 
most dubious question to more than Captain Lugard, 
Left in peace, they trimmed the balance between Pro- 
testant and Catholic; but, being extruded, they have 
gone to swell the ranks of militant Islam. We do not 
imagine that Colonel Colville has experienced much 
difficulty in holding his own, since Lugard’s victories 
with mere Waganda to back him can scarce be missed 
with seasoned troops like the Soudanese mercenaries, 
But the repulse of Kabba Rega will not suffice: 
he must be deprived of all capacity for offence. At 
present he commands the situation, and at any 
moment he can upset both the peace and the prosperity 
of Uganda. In fact the menace of disintegration 
throughout has been less a matter of internal 
trouble than an effect of Unyoro with Mahdiism 
in its rear, Obviously no enterprise can be started 
in earnest, until Her Majesty’s Government has 
decided, as it most certainly must and will, to take over 
the country. After the debate of ‘Thursday last, and, 
still more, that grotesque division (198 to 9), even 
Sir William Harcourt may be trusted to lay to heart 
the lesson that scuttle will not pay. Nay: has not the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs promised that the 
determination shall be made known ‘soon after Easter ?’ 
and can any sane person doubt that the form of rule 
will be directly Imperial ? 

Comes a real advance towards the settlement 
of affairs in Pondoland. The submission of Sigcau, 
the paramount chief, appears to have put armed 
resistance to the Cape Government out of the 
reckoning: more especially as his rival, Nquiliso, has 
hastened to follow his example. It is clear that Major 
Llliott has used the utmost tact, and has thereby 
accomplished a most desirable feat: the subjugation, 
namely, of the last patch of independent barbarism in 
South Africa. Even the Aborigines’ Protection Society 
cannot contend that either the colony or the 
mother-country has been actuated here by greed 
for territory. It was not until °85, when Bis- 
marck’s cruisers went about seeking what they 
might annex, that Sir Hercules Robinson proclaimed 
a British Protectorate over the coast-line. The 
interior has since remained free to indulge in ‘ smell- 
ings-out’ and civil war; and Mr. Rhodes has time 
and again declined to interfere. He would not ‘ thrust 
his hand into a bee-hive’; nor strengthen an alarming 
preponderance of black over white by the acquisition 
of yet another nigger slab. Yet Mr. Rhodes, no less 
than the administrator of Uganda, has found an 
uncontrolled Alsatia on his borders quite incompatible 
with domestic security. So at the General Election 
Mr. Rhodes’s word went out, and, as usual, he was 
admirably served by his agents. Mr. Labouchere him- 


self—the Mr. Labouchere who sticks at nothing when 
it comes to dishonouring his country—will be puzzled 
to find another Lobengula in Sigcau. 

The details of the arrangement are not yet on paper, 
and they may give Sir Henry Loch some trouble. 
Sigcau has insisted that the country shall be annexed 
without division: the reason being that Nquiliso would 
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prefer to be under Natal. Moreover, the opposition of 
that community to a further enlargement of the Cape 
Colony has been a potent reason why Pondoland has 
gone unregulated save for a nominal assertion of British 
sovereignty. And, no doubt, the pertinacity with which 
Maritzburg makes head against the superior resources of 
Cape Town should command general respect, however 
much the wisdom of Maritzburg may be questioned in 
this particular instance. Further, partition is possible, 
whereby Sigcau’s lands would fall to Mr. Rhodes’s super- 
vision and Nquiliso’s to Sir John Robinson’s. Moreover, 
the Eastern Pondos have certainly looked to Natal for 
alliance rather than to the Cape Colony. At the 
same time, equity demands that the Government which 
has spent the money should take the profits; and if 
no gold-mines are discovered, there is a strong presump- 
tion that what revenue may be derived from a hut-tax 
and similar imposts will not nearly cover expenditure. 
In her own interests, therefore, Natal should decline 
the task of administering: especially as the Superfluous 
Nigger argument applies with tenfold cogency to her 
European handful. 


‘SQUARING THE PRESS’ 


iG is years since Messrs. Colvin, Richmond, and 
Legros were moved to warn a certain editor 
that, in their opinion, he knew nothing whatever of 
the art of painting, inasmuch as he declined to con- 
sider with respect the works of him who is now Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones. They were abundantly laughed 
at for their pains, and they convinced nobody who 
was not convinced before that the offending editor was 
wrong; so that, on the whole, they had better have 
held their tongues. At this time their example and 
their fate are both forgotten, or it is probable that 
Sir George Grove and his four co-mates in the action 
of protesting against the musical critic of The Pall 
Mall Gazette, would have refrained from the one and 
so would have escaped the other. ‘That musical 
critic, it appears, is not as some others of his 
craft, in that he has no _ reverence for names. 
Upon him, in the exercise of his calling, was imposed 
the duty of saying that he thought a certain perform- 
ance of Sebastian Bach’s Passion According to St. Matthew 
very bad; and he fulfilled that duty with becoming 
gentleness. Now, though your choice in the matter is not 
so ample as it is in that of faggots, it is yet in know- 
ledge that there are conductors and conductors ; and of 
some it may very well be held, though as yet it does 
not seem to be written, that you shall not so much as 
follow the motion of their diéton save with a revering 
eye. Be this as it may, it is history, even ancient bhis- 
tory, that the performance in question was directed 
by Professor Villiers Stanford ; and in respect of 
him the critic, after several very pretty compli- 
ments, was infamous enough to ask a question. 
‘Is he—well, ts he?—quite the ideal conductor 
of Bach’s music?’ Thus this venomous, and above 
all ill-guided, person! With the result that Dr, 
Mackenzie, Mr. Walter Parratt, Dr. Parry, Herr Otto 
Goldschmidt, and Sir George Grove have written to his 
editor to protest ‘in the name of English music’ 
against the ‘sheer ineptitude’ of his conclusions ; to 
convict the wretch of—not ‘ wilful malice :’ for they 
know him of old, but—‘ profound ignorance’; and, 
generally, to bruit the fact abroad that, in the matter 
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of ‘ picketing, the English Musician is not averse from 
using the methods approved by the English Labour 
Leader—as Mr. John Burns or Mr. Alderman Tillett— 
and that freedom of thought and speech is as little 
welcome to him as it is to Dr. Nulty /d-bas in the land 
that gave Professor Stanford birth. 

It is not a pleasing spectacle—is it ?—and we cannot 
but believe that it has been presented without the autho- 
rity of Professor Stanford. Ere this, indeed, he must have 
wearied heaven with supplications, loud but vain, to 
save him from his friends. To think otherwise were 
to connect him with a plot to suppress a writer who 
has said rude things of him ; and that were manifestly 
not less indecent than absurd. But, thus much being 
—not conceded but—insisted upon, what is there 
to say of the conspirators themselves? The 
critic of The Pall Mall Gazette is not by any 
means alone in his opinion of Professor Stanford's 
performance of this particular piece of Bach. 
His editor has backed him in the name of English 
journalism (as the plotters would say); he has the 
fierce support of at least one fellow-craftsman, with 
the approval of certain among Professor Stanford's 
audience; as the case gets to be known, he will 
receive the sympathy of all them that love good music, 
as of all them that rejoice in straightforward criticism ; 
so that he, at least, has scored, and scored heavily. 
But who or what has profited by the conspiracy to 
blunder of these others? Not Professor Stanford : for, 
as we have seen, the effect of it has been to make him 
look ridiculous, with the alternative of being something 
a great deal worse. And not ‘ English music’—what- 
ever that may mean: for the art that recognises the 
existence of ‘ blacklegs’ and can only be kept alive by 
‘picketing "—that art, we say, is lost. As for the 
‘other instruments of music, the gentlemen (save the 
mark !) who signed the letter to The Pall Mall Gazette, 
they have tried to ‘square the press’ and failed; and 
what is the sort of vantage that accrues from that? It 
will be said for them that the attempt, being open, 
must needs have been honest, and that it was made ‘in 
the name of English music.’ But there are more ways 
than one of squaring the press; and it is sometimes 
hard to perceive the difference between English music 
and an English musician. 


CONCERNING THE PAMIRS 


N the Queen’s Speech you read that ‘the negotia< 
tions between my Government and the Emperor 

of Russia for the settlement of the frontier questions ini 
Central Asia are proceeding in a spirit of mutual con- 
fidence and good-will, which gives every hope of an 
early and equitable adjustment.’ ‘The assurance seemed 
passing satisfactory, until somebody recollected that 
not two Powers but three were concerned in the busi- 
ness. The claims of China over the Alichur Pamir, 
asserted more than once by movements of troops, 
have formed one of the most comforting features 
in the strategic position. With that Empire in 
active alliance, our sole care would be to provide 
a definite boundary for Afghanistan, and to maintain 
our hold on such outposts as Gilgit and ~ Chitral. 
Thereby the gaps would be closed through which the 
Cossacks could effect a diversion by way of Kashmir, 
while the main force of Russia was being propelled 
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against Herat. Come the questions: Has the Celestial 
Empire stood by its rights? or has it sold the passes to 
that State which exercised the more immediate pressure ? 

The Shanghai Mercury distinctly declares that Lord 
Rosebery has been caught napping by a Russian 
agent at Pekin. And though T’he Shanghai Mercury 
may not be a peculiarly influential journal, it has, at 
any rate, a circumstantial story to tell. Count 
Cassini, the T’sar’s representative, you gather, has been 
decorated with the Double Dragon, First Division, 
First Class, whereas Sir Robert) Hart only ranks 
in category Number Two. ‘There are reasons, 
indeed, why the Plenipotentiary should enjoy signal 
marks of Imperial favour. He has been markedly 
complacent on the question of audience, and he has 
never insisted, as others, on taking the Palace by 
storm. Further, he has succeeded in gaining admis- 
sion for China to the International Telegraph Conven- 
tion without binding her to the terms of that compact. 
Still, this prodigious Double-Dragoning means a reward 
for more than those comparatively trifling services, 
and The Mercury's correspondent asserts that a 
further arrangement exists, though it has never been 
committed to writing. In brief, Russia has consented 
to abandon her designs upon Corea, provided that she 
s accorded a free hand in the Pamirs. 

Thus The Shanghai Mercury ; and its theory may not 
be altogether baseless. Still, the statement must for 
the present be accepted rather as the gossip of the 
Embassies than as positive fact. Count Cassini has 
been honoured above his fellows, and every active 
imagination is forthwith set going. Corea and the Pamirs 
—why the very neatness of the hypothesis causes it to 
stand suspect! At the same time Lord Kimberley must 
take care that M. de Staal gets no chance for those 
disingenuous devices that are his pride. ‘ Mutual con- 
fidence and goodwill ’ sound bravely enough, until one 
remembers Batoum and Lord Salisbury’s ‘bankrupt 
or swindler’ speech, The Pamir boundary must be 
made good not only as against Afghanistan and India 
but against China as well; or the difficulty will 
emerge again in a more complicated form. It were 
madness to regard the ‘T’sung-li-Yamen as a resolute 
body, keenly intent upon being beforehand with the 
enemy. On the contrary the Chinese are wedded to 
procrastination with the aim of effecting a deal behind 
the backs of their nominal friends. Besides, from their 
point of view an embroilment with Russia were dearly 
purchased even at the price of a defensive league 
with Britain. The Shanghai Mercury exults over 
its prescience in denouncing the absolute rottenness 
of China as a military ally, but others have 
denounced it besides the conductors of that vehement 
print. In any case, the Foreign Secretary should take 
nothing for granted where two nations, one astern to 
its marrow and the other Kastern with a European 
veneer, are the factors to contend against. ‘The Pamirs 
should be delimitated as though Chinese Turkestan 
were non-existent, and the line should be so marked 
that even Colonel Yanoff cannot poach. As we have 
said, the circumstances narrated by The Mercury seem 
rather well invented than pertinent to serious history. 
But the Foreign Office has been enlightened before 
now by out-of-the-way newspapers, and no piece of 
information should be despised that may sharpen Lord 
Kimberley’s wits in his dealings with M. de Staal. 
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THE TIME MACHINE 


‘ : or last time I saw you, you were talking about a 
machine to travel through time,’ said the red- 

haired man. 

The common-sense person groaned audibly, 
remind him of ¢hal,’ he said, 

‘ My dear Didymus, it is finished,’ said the Philosophical 
Inventor. 

With violence, the red-haired man wanted to see it, and 
at once. 

‘ There is no fire inthe workshop,’ said the Philosophical 
Inventor, becoming luxuriously lazy in his pose; ‘ and 
No; I had rather be 


‘Don’t 


besides, | am in my slippers. 
doubted.’ 

‘You are, said the red-haired man. ‘But tell us: 
Have you used it at all ?’ 

‘To confess the simple truth, even at my own expense, 
I have been horribly afraid. But I tried it, nevertheless. 
The sensations are atrocious—atrocious,’ 

His eye rested fora moment on the very young man, 
who with a moist white face was gallantly relighting the 
cigar the German officer had offered him. 

‘You see, when you move forward in time with a low 
velocity of (say) thirty in one, you get through a full day 
of twenty-four hours in about forty-eight minutes. This 
means dawn, morning, noon, evening, twilight, night, at 
about ordinary stage pace. After a few days are traversed, 
the alternations of light and gloom give one the sensa- 
tions of London on a dismal day of drifting fog. Matters 
get very much worse as the speed is increased. ‘The 
maximum of inconvenience is about two thousand in one ; 
day and night in less than a minute. The sun rushes up 
the sky at a sickening pace, and the moon with its 
changing phases makes one’s brain reel. And you get a 
momentary glimmer of the swift stars swinging in circles 
After that, the faster you go the less 
you seem to feel it. The sun goes hop, hop, each day ; 
the night is like the flapping of a black wing; the moon 
opens and shuts—full to new and _ new to full ; the stars 
trace at ‘ast faint circles of silver in the sky. Then the 
sun, through the retention of impressions by the eye, 
becomes a fiery band in the heavens, with which the 
ghostly fluctuating belt of the moon interlaces, and the 
tint of the sky becomes a flickering deep blue. At last 
even the flickering ceases, and the only visible motion in 
all the universe is the swaying of the sun-belt as it dips 
towards the winter solstice and rises again to the 
summer, The transitory sickness is over. So under the 
burning triumphal arch of the sun, you sweep through 
the ages. One has all the glorious sensations of a swoop- 
ing hawk or a falling man—for one of those trapeze 
fellows told me the sense of falling is very delicious—and 
much the same personal concern about the end of it.’ 

The Philosophical Inventor stopped abruptly, and began 
to knock the ashes out of the filthy pipe he smokes. 

‘Not a bad description of the Cosmic Clock with the 
pendulum taken off,’ said the very young man after an 
interval, 

‘Plausible so far, said the red-haired man; ‘but we 
have to come to earth now. Or were you entirely engaged 
by the heavenly bodies °’ 

‘No, said the Inventor; ‘1 noticed a few things. For 
instance, when I was going at a comparatively slow pace, 
Mrs. Watchet came into the workshop by the door next 
to the house and out by the one into the yard. Really 
she took a minute or so, | suppose, to traverse the room, 
but to me she appeared to shoot across like a rocket. 
And so soon as the pace became considerable, the appa- 
rent velocity of people became so excessively great that I 
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could no more see them than a man can see a canuon-ball 
flying through the air.’ 

The common-sense person shivered and drew the air in 
sharply through his teeth. 

‘Then it is odd to see a tree grow up, flash its fan 
of green at you for a few score summers, and vanish—all 
in the space of half an hour. Houses too shot up like 
stage buildings, stayed a while, and disappeared, and 
I noticed the hills grow visibly lower through the years 
with the wear of the gust and rain.’ 

‘It is odd,’ said the red-haired man, pursuing a train of 
thought, ‘that you were not interfered with by people. 
You see, you have been, I understand, through some 
hundred thousand years or so’—the Philosopher nodded 
—‘and all that time you have been on one spot. People 
must have noticed you, even if you did not notice them. 
A gentleman in an easy attitude, dressed in anachronisms, 
and meditating fixedly upon the celestial sphere, must in 
the course of ages, have palled upon the species. I 
wonder they did not try to remove you to a museum 
or make you .. .’ 

This amused the German officer very much. Without 
warning he filled the room with laughter, and some of it 
went upstairs and woke the children, ‘Sehr gui! Ha, 
ha! You are axplodet, mein friendt !’ 

‘The same difficulty puzzled me—for a minute or so,’ 
said the Philosopher, as the air cleared. ‘ But it is easily 
explained,’ 

‘Gott in Himmel!’ said the German officer. 

‘I don’t know if you have heard the expression of 
“ presentation below the threshold.” It is a psychological 
technicality. Suppose, for instance, you put some red 
pigment on a sheet of paper, it excites a certain visual 
sensation, does it not? Now halve the amount of 
pigment, the sensation diminishes. Halve it again, the 
impression of red is still weaker. Continue the prccess. 
Clearly there will always be some pigment left, but a 
time will speedily arrive when the eye will refuse to 
follow the dilution, when the stimulus will be insufh- 
cient to excite the sensation of red. The presenta- 
tion of red pigment to the senses is then said to be 
“ below the threshold.” Similarly my rapid passage through 
time, traversing a day in a minute fraction of a second, 
diluted the stimulus I offered to the perceptions of these 
excellent people of futurity far below .. .’ 

‘Yes,’ said the red-haired man, interrupting after his 
wont. ‘You have parried that. And now another 
difficulty. I suppose while you were slipping thus 
invisibly through the ages, people walked about in the 
space you occupied. They may have pulled down your 
house about your head and built a brick wall in your 
substance. And yet, you know, it is generally believed 
that two bodies cannot occupy the same space.’ 

‘What an old-fashioned person you are!’ said the 
Philosophical Inventor. ‘Have you never heard of the 
Atomic Theory? Don’t you know that every body, solid, 
liquid, or gaseous, is made up of molecules with empty 
spaces between them? That leaves plenty of room to 
slip through a brick wall, if you only have momentum 
enough. A slight rise of temperature would be all one 
would notice’ and of course if the wall lasted too long 
and the warmth became uncomfortable one could shift the 
apparatus a little in space and get out of the incon- 
venience.’ He paused. 

‘But pulling up is a different matter, That is where the 
danger comes in. Suppose yourself to stop while there is 
another body in the same space. Clearly all your atoms 
will be jammed in with unparalleled nearness to the 
atoms of the foreign body. Violent chemical reactions 
would ensue. There would be a tremendous explosion, 
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Hades! how it would puzzle posterity! I thought of this 
as I was sailing away thousands of years ahead. I lost my 
nerve, I brought my machine round in a whirling curve 
and started back full pelt. And so I pulled up again in 
the very moment and place of my start, in my workshop, 
and this afternoon. And ended my first time journey. 
Valuable, you see, chiefly as a lesson in the method of 
such navigation.’ 

‘ Will you go again ?’ said the common-sense person. 

‘Just at present,’ said the Philosophical Inventor; ‘I 
scarcely know,’ , 


WAGNER CONTRADICENTE 


ner the fine activity of advertising admirers, it 

may generally be said that there is still, at this pre- 
sent moment, a very widespread ignorance of the real 
theoretic intentions of Richard Wagner in the composition 
of his music dramas, With the publication of the second 
volume of Wagner’s prose works (translated by W. Ashton 
Ellis ; London: Kegan Paul) the excuse for that ignorance 
ceases to exist. Despite the inevitable clumsiness of a trans- 
lation into English from Wagnerian German,the position of 
Wagner is now made quite clear to English readers. The 
common superstition abroad concerning Wagner's theories— 
we say nothing of the practical value of those theories— 
is that Wagner was the pioneer of an operatic revolution, 
We have understood vaguely that he wept over the 
lack of verisimilitude in opera: it pained him to 
witness the spectacle of four human beings, or a 
chorus of human beings, combined together in concerted 
musical action. He was come into the world with a 
mission to change all that. He was to prune opera of its 
superfluous excrescences and to carry into its mild but 
pleasing inanities an unmistakable revolution. Realistic 
opera: this has been, in the public mind, the conception 
of Wagner’s heady ambition. And the battle has raged 
accordingly on these assumptions. The composer has 
been asked why, since he accepted some of the conventions 
of opera, he should not accept the whole lot. It has been 
pointed out over and over again that if it is a lack of 
verisimilitude to sing choruses or quartets it is no less a 
lack of verisimilitude to sing atall. And if the natural 
conventions of speech are to be broken upon one side, why 
should they not be broken down on another? To al] 
which plausible arguments Wagner answers with the 
ingenuous reply: ‘I never wrote opera.’ Opera, like Miss 
Evelina Foster, was from first to last a failure. A music- 
drama, for sufficient reasons, is a new form of composition 
altogether. It is by mere accident that it happens to 
contain certain forms which were used during the history 
of that great Musical Error—opera. 

On what grounds did Wagner maintain that he was the 
founder of a new form of art, or rather of the highest form 
of drama possible tu the race? Let us examine them care- 
fully. He first lays down this law: that literature and 
music are separate arts. We really do not know why he 
should Jay down such a law—despite its obviousness—since 
this postulate alone suffices to overset all his later theories. 
Nevertheless he does so lay down, and let us bear the 
fact carefully in mind. After digressions of a perfectly 
characteristic nature he then develops his dramatic views: 
The written or spoken word possesses, in his theory, a 
certain musical significance of its own ; and the higher, the 
more beautiful, a combination of words may be, the deeper 
and fuller is the undeveloped music which they contain, 
This, briefly, is the axiom—for demonstration there is, and 
from the nature of the case there can be, none—upon which 
that great edifice, the theoretic Drama of the Future, is 
erected. You develop the case thus. Since dramatic 
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literature of the highest kind contains a secret spirit of 
music within its apparent form, it becomes the duty of the 
greater dramatist, after the literary composition of his 
play, to develop its musical resources. This can only be 
done by instrumentation, of which the human voice, in a 
limited sense, is part: the rest must be accomplished by 
the orchestra, which, by its accompaniments, its under-cur- 
rent as it were of interpretative possibility, expands, fulfils, 
and announces the perfect sense of the spoken word. 
Thus it happens, by the theory, that there is no real lack 
of verisimilitude in the employment of the human singing 
voice for the vocalisation of the drama. It merely forms 
part of the complete dramatic expression. The chorus, or 
the part song, save where each individuality is fully and 
for its own part solely expressed, is, however, banished 
from this drama. Thus it is seen that no reproach can be 
levelled against it on the score that the full resources of 
opera are not employed. For the fact is that the music- 
drama is not opera at all. 

Thus the theory, beautifully built up, but upon a most 
doubtful foundation. And our conclusion may seem a bold 
one, but we can see none other that is reasonable: that 
Wagner, despite his claim, did strive to reform and revo- 
lutionise opera, and that his new form of drama is, after 
all, merely a new form of opera. Consider the contradic- 
tions which any other conclusion involves. In the first 
place, we may return to that obvious Jaw on the separation 
of music and letters. If this separation is legitimate, it 
cannot be maintained for a moment that true drama can 
only be fulfilled by music, since in that case dramatic 
literature cannot be considered separately from music, 
But we can be magnanimous enough not to press that 
point, not to urge it as any argument whatever, in the face 
of that astonishing axiom that the true drama always con- 
tains the elements of undeveloped music. Does any 
serious critic consider, for example, that such a play 
as The Winter's Tale, such a play as Lear, is incom- 
plete in itself without the revelation of its musical 
affinities? Drama, we take it, is only perfect when it 
completely expresses the full emotion of its multitudinous 
moments. Does any sane person imagine that the 
emotion of Leontes in the Statue Scene would be better 
expressed by the most Wagnerian recitative in the world, 
eked out by the most ingenious themes that the brain 
of man can conceive, than by the exquisite language 
which Shakespeare has given him to speak? Could 
Wagner ‘ fulfil’ Lear’s ravings better than Shakespeare has 
‘fulfilled’ them in ‘mere’ literature? Or take another 
example. One of the noblest operas in the world is 
Verdi’s Olello, which is more like a music-drama than 
anything outside Wagner. Would any man maintain that 
Otello, closely adherent as it is to the original drama in 
phrase and in development, is the ‘completion,’ the 
‘fulfilment,’ of Shakespeare’s work ? Are we then to say 
good-bye to Othello because Verdi has written Olello? 
Or, rather, do not the two works exist separately by 
reason of their separate transcendent merits ? 

The music-drama, then, shown to be, in no true sense, 
the necessary completion of the literary drama, modestly 
asks to be classified. And it can be classified in only one 
way. It isa form of opera, without the full operatic re- 
sources. It is written drama set to music, which is, 
after all, the only thing that opera is. We have hitherto 
carefully abstained from commenting on the merits of 
Wagner's own musically-dramatic work; nor are we in 
haste to make any comment now. This much is to be 
said, however. It is necessary, before approaching any 
critical appreciation of this work, to sweep from the mind 
all this cumbrous substructure of argument that leads, 
after all, to nothing more fruitful than the triumphant 
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establishment of a fallacy. Wagner's real justification 
lies not in his extravagant claims for his dramatic method, 
but in the manner in which he has treated that dramatic 
method: in his musical achievement, that is, not in his 
musical theories. We do not attempt to examine that 
justification here! His ‘ Drama of the Future,’ as an ex- 
position of his standpoint, appears to us based upon 
extravagant and undemonstrable assumptions ; his music- 
dramas, as an accomplishment, are quite another thing, 
He must be judged as a musician, It is one thing to 
compose music ; it is another thing to write about it. 


AN OLD MASTER 


‘@OLIS et artis opus’: thus smiled the friendly legend 

from the dial upon me sitting among the vines 
hard by the swift Rhone; and there was something cheery 
in the text, no less than in the feel of the warm sun strik- 
ing hard between my shoulder-blades. For a month past 
I had been impaled on an Alpine peak ; set hip to haunch, 
too, with an athletic, unperceptive humanity, the imale 
part of it mostly in orders; hounded about by guides 
with the eyes of wolves; and insulted by blatant boards 
in advertisement of ‘Lawn-tennis ground and English 
Chapel.’ And it was but now, as I sprawled in flowers, 
that 1 began to realise how the mind may starve and pine 
in glacial surroundings. Poet and novelist alike are wont 
to insist on the superiority of nature in a large-paper copy, 
with a plenitude of margin, totally uncut, and the merest 
dribble of text. They think small things of you if they 
catch you stretching in soft grass, with the dumpy 
duodecimo you are so fond of—the little fat book crammed 
full of human life, a Rabelaisian chuckle oozing from its 
every well-thumbed page. Yet Nature is capable of 
brutalities, as well as man; and in her exces3iveness, be it 
in voleano, glacier, earthquake, or whelm of snow, she must 
—if we are to look facts in the face—be evened with the 
colliery, the leprosy of suburban brick-fields, the devastating 
network which the railway-spider ejects abroad. 

‘There is surely,’ saith Sir Thomas (of Norwich), ‘a 
piece of divinity within us; something that was before 
the elements, and owes no homage to the sun.’ We have 
all of us far too good an opinion of ourselves to deny the 
pleasing impeachment. And yet, after fully allowing for 
the divinity, we are conscious of a residuum of very solid 
stuff, that must needs look thankfully to the sun as very 
master and lord. ‘Solis et artis opus’: ’tis the work of solar 
heat and Nature’s fashioning thumb, and it will ever throb 
sympathetic to anything that, like itself, is of Art and 
Him ; to anything the effect of him St. Francis hailed as 
Brother Sun. Nay, it is frankly glad to lay by its divine 
element and own its debt to the old maker that draws 
out us funguses in this damp alluvial under-world, and 
ripens us till we rejoice to be alive. Tor, like Hesperus, 
he also bringeth all good things: as I realised when, 
in strolling through the little town, sweating and happy, 
I chanced upon a real cat. ‘True, she fled my approach 
on the wings of terror. Still, she was no vision, but good 
honest cat. In the courtyard of the hotel, a grave old 
mastiff bitch smiled permissively, while the children lugged 
forth her puppies one by one, and the merry brood of 
younglings tumbled in the dust together, two-legs claim- 
ing no vantage over four-legs. And later, when the bed- 
room candle flickered timorously down the passage—was 
there not, in yonder painted chamber, the most authentic 
and the most bloody among ghosts? Aloft there, these 
several elements had not- been. Cats may have their 
failings, but they are not born fools, and_ before 
those icy altitudes they prefer a level where the mellow 
shine, as it soaks into their fur, recalls a happy past to 
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them, and they behold themselves walking divine in 
Egypt, duly worshipped as _ they should ever be. 
One dog there was, two miles away, but he—as was 
natural—gave himself airs. And as for ghosts, what 
self-respecting spook could put up with the ceaseless 
clumping of nailed boots, at one in the morning? along a 
corridor that should rightly—at that hour—have been all 
his own? Even the poor human worm had been used to 
turn in his sheets, and sleepily damn the clumpers ere 
he snored again ; and, a sensitive spectre in his place had 
been driven wild. It was annoying to reflect that all the 
while I had gone lingering on above the snow-line in the 
futile expectancy of getting, somehow, ‘braced’, the sun 
was saving up these genial comrades for me here! 

We forget too much that, like all good fellows, he 
is essentially responsive. Treat him well, and he will 
treat you well. Consequently, we abuse him for nine 
months of the year as an absentee, and the three others we 
challenge him with umbrellas and straw hats, insult him 
with statistics in Zhe Times, accuse him of unnatural 
alliances with gipsy comets: behave, in fact, as if this 
sober-sided and steady-going director of our very limited 
company were himself of the race of these same bushy- 
pated eccentrics, and portended woe! Now, if we would 
only meet him half-way: if we would treat him to sun- 
dials, loggias, patios ; dot our Regent Street pavement 
with little green tables; stud our walls with bits of Robbia’s 
craft so apt and strange, he, being our brother and 
our helper, would call more regularly than he does, and 
stay a little longer every time. Truly, here, as every- 
where, we persist in the shy British mistake of leaving 
all the overtures to the other party. As I sat there, 
the old fellow was silently at work ona masterpiece of 
his, in an environing wilderness of clustered grapes. They 
on their part were imbibing and storing his every 
particle : so that in each fast-mellowing globule a tricksy 
spirit was making ready some day to spread his filmy 
wings, and flash through the brain of man, kindling as he 
went—what high thoughts, what passions, what poems 
yet undreamed? The potentiality of the place was 
overpowering. Was it not by sun-gendered sprites of 
just such a nativity that our own rare Herrick was finely 
touched to his fine issues? And might not this vire-clad 
slope be the cradle of a thought that should create an 
epoch? If it should hap, His were the gift, and His the 
glory! The great poet, singer, artist, our master, ever 
original and ever new, whose cult and whose system shall 
not have their day nor cease to be ! 


IN VENICE, ON THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS 


WIEN the last hundred years the dust has been 

terribly beaten out of all the gorgeous old Venetian 
draperies. The hermetic secrets of The Ten have come 
to be shuttles of common talk. The mysterious and 
awful terrors they were believed to suspend over 
potentates and enemies have crumbled as their palaces 
are crumbling. M. le Comte de Mas-Latrie, archivist of 
renown, who has written the best history of Cyprus, was 
the first to prove their secrets no better than those of a 
gang of murderers. Their method was simplicity itself. 
Was any one in their way—their ‘even Christian’ or 
their Turk? emperor, soldan or common sneak? Then 
at once a plot to put him out of it! 

Their Latin records, their Secreta secretissima, as disclosed 
by M. de Mas-Latrie the other day to the Académie des 
Inscriptions, attest that in 1477 The Ten employed one 
Salomoncino and his brothers to bring about the poisoning 
of Mahomet II. per one of his leeches, at a price of 25,000 
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ducats. But the event did not come off: so next year 
they embraced the offer of one Amico—(friend in need)— 
to do the same job at the reduced figure of 20,000 ducats. 
Those were the first cases retrieved; and they have 
already led to the winning, by Fulin and Lamansky, 
of no less than two hundred more. The list of victims 
reaches down to the middle of last century, and describes 
as miscellaneous a lot as ever was pigeon-holed. Two 
Emperors—Sigismond and Maximilian I. (who had put 
the Senate under the ban of the Empire) ; a sorry tale of 
renegades, condottieri, corsairs, spies; two Kings of 
France, Charles VIII. and Louis XII.; a cardinal; a 
Magyar magnate ; the famous Comte de Bonneval, alias 
Achmet Pasha; seven or eight other pashas and viziers ; 
a brace of Milanese Dukes; a leash of Mantuan 
marquesses ; the Constable Bourbon; and three Sultans, 
Mahomet II. (as above), Bajazet II., and Selim II. It reads 
bravely, does it not? And we know that every corridor 
‘on each hand’ was full of slouching assassins and salaried 
empoisoners, The fun of the business is nobody either 
seemed or was one penny the worse for them. The damnéd 
bloody-mindedness of the Councils—Ten, and Six, and 
Doge—is certain enough. But theirfollowers and henchmen 
were the very shoddiest impostors. For instance, there 
was the Candian Muazzo: call him a Cretan and the lie of 
the land will be more obvious: by whose machining, in 1419, 
was the Holy Roman Emperor to be done to death for 
5,000 ducats. But a twelvemonth over and gone, the 
Holy Roman Emperor is still alive, and, moreover, is 
kicking the Republic harder than ever! The _per- 
pending Council is horribly puzzled, and opiues to try 
the virtue of the Cretan’s cunning virus not upon himself 
but in his presence. Whereupon Muazzo did remember 
an apothecary ; and swore he could not operate in the 
absence of that magister, who had made up the physic. 
Here the liar proved Epimenides (and Callimachus) true 
too well; but it was a little too arrant, and he was 
banished the Republic. Five times was he recalled, for 
all that ; and next he held him ready to perpetrate upon 
a Duke of Milan, by the help of a relation of his, one 
Zanino. This ‘Johnny’ seems promising, and the Council 
deliberates to try his poison, hoarded in their own treasures, 
on a pig or two; when, presto / the porkers eat it up, and 
thrive on it. Quick ! more drugs from another apothecary 
(a dweller in Vicenza he) and three more trial pigs! 
And not one of these is disgruntled for an hour. Some 
of all this leaks out, and there are popular whisperings ; 
whereupon the Council is mute for a while. And 
the Jast you see of the Candiote, his employers are poking 
their dulled noses over some new venom of his absolutely 
deadly—in drink, or in food, or by merest contact: and 
if this last, why bother to meddle with the victuals? 
Also over certain little pellets, haply bread-pills, the which, 
cast into the fire, should disperse the suavest odour, dis- 
emboguing to the soul that sniffs thereof. Bad master 
rather than handy servant, that same good smell; but 
after trying it with all prudence and skill upon some con- 
demned thief, no more is heard of it. No: poisoning is a 
modern fine art. One score of times, exactly, between 
1450 and 1477, did this Fehmgericht of vicious old 
beldams go about to compass the assassination of that 
aforesaid Mahomet; and you can count up to their 
‘fifteenth murderer.’ All these last were a gallows low 
lot, save the Sultan’s two hakims, whe must perforce 
have been pulling the Council’s Jeg. And only one of 
the fifteen seems to have met his deserts—an Albanian 
barber whom the Moslems impaled. 

Threatened men live long, have even a trick of dying in 
their beds ; and one moral of all this Venetian trover is that 
the wholesale political poisonings of the middle (and 
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later) ages, which are still invaluable to the historical 
romancer, were mere bogus. Every Catherine de Médicis 
was duped by her Ruggieri. But they all of them 
naturally believed in, and acted up to their belief in 
poisons, even as in witchcraft, which has also, of course, 
been turned up, as black magic, among these Venetian 
secrets of secrets. And such was ‘Europe’s bulwark 
’gainst the Ottomite.’ 


THE RIVER OF THOR 


WIDE, dark plain, without a single tree or even a 

bush in sight for miles, swept by a ceaseless bitter 

wind, lashed by fierce blasts of snow, and, overhead, a 

threatening, low-stooping canopy of grey cloud. That 

is the impression made by the Caithness landscape upon 
one alighting at Halkirk station on a February noon. 

Nothing more forlorn or inhospitable could be imagined. 
The prevailing brown tones of the land are hardly more 
varied than the steel greys of the heavens; brown 
heather, brown peats, brown stone houses; even the 
roofs are of brown native stone as arule, though the great 
whisky distillery of Gerston strikes a noisier key with its 
covering of purple Welsh slate. The ploughed land is 
brown, too, and the wan grass land shows nearer pale 
brown than green. Through the great plain winds the 
river Thurso, sullen and, though snow-fed, its water, too, 
is brown, and its course silent, save where, at long 
intervals, brown barriers of rock oppose and work it into 
sudden and short-lived roar of wrath. Else there is no 
sound but that of the wind, rising from sigh to shriek, and 
then falling back to sighs and sobs. The small ‘ garths’ 
of the old crofts are enclosed with rows of rust-coloured 
Caithness flags, square and smooth like tombstones, so 
that it seems as if this were in truth a land of the dead, 
set with innumerable graveyards. Where the crofts have 
disappeared, to make way for large farms, leagues of 
barbed wire intersect and divide the holdings, a form of 
barrier even more depressing than the tombstones, Then, 
afar on the southern horizon Morven, landmark for all 
Caithness, lifts his lonely peak and marks the ‘ high light’ 
with his snowy cone ; while away to the north, where the 
clouds are darkest, the headlong precipices of Hoy, south- 
most of the Orkneys, refresh the eye with a deep, rich 
blue. 

The Norsemen, erewhile lords of this land, made free 
use of the titles of their divinities in naming places, and 
we acknowledge the share that restless race have had in 
our ancestry by continuing to use their names for the 
days of the week, derived from the same exalted source. 
There must have been a tinge of solemnity, surely, in the 
choice of Thurso—TV'hor’s d, Thor’s river, or Thor's vagr, 
Thor’s bay—to distinguish this from less impressive scenes. 
Yet is the same name attached to a shore of very different 
latitude and character — Thorseway, in Lincolnshire. 
The natives of Halkirk, however, seem to have outlived 
all sense of the imminence of vengeful Thor; here, as 
in other Scottish villages, the worshippers in the Estab- 
lished and Free Kirks seem to have vied with each other 
in constructing the ugliest buildings for their hebdomadal 
rites ; and there is actually a boy on the station platform 
whistling ‘ A bicycle made for two !’ 

We had driven three miles along the dreary road 
towards Westerdale, where my angling beat on the river 
for the day begins, without encountering much life. There 
is no epithet to describe the climate rightly except the 
Scottish word ‘snell,’ and man and beast must be cowering 
under the humble roofs dotting the wayside and the fields 
A string of wild geese passes overhead with much clangour 
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just out of gunshot; of half a score of golden plover 
whisking low along the marsh, only one utters a single 
note of unspeakable melancholy ; a solitary, inauspicious 
cormorant wings his businesslike flight towards the lochs 
of Strathmore ; and the only cheerful objects to be seen 
are bevies of chirruping snow-buntings—a bird of which no 
amount of cold and storm seems able to abate the spirits and 
activity. But, having gained the top of the upland dividing 
Halkirk from Westerdale, one is greatly surprised to find 
ourselves in view of a large concourse of people. Here, 
in a wayside field belonging to one of the larger farms, 
without a shred of shelter to break the icy blast—surely 
the coldest south-west wind that ever blew—a busy scene 
is being enacted, A district ploughing-match has brought 
together all the enterprising or pleasure-seeking humanity 
for miles around ; and there they stand in groups on the 
sticky soil, dressed in their best, yet not so bravely 
caparisoned as the horses in the thirty competing ploughs, 
On the decoration of these far more pains has been 
lavished than is ever witnessed in the south; the 
teamsters’ manes and tails are thickly intertwined with 
ribbons hanging in long fringes, among which white greatly 
predominates, relieved with sparkles of red, yellow, and 
blue. Conspicuous among the ploughs, and attracting far 
the larger number of onlookers, is one steered by a young 
woman, dark-haired, bare-headed, short-skirted, white- 
sleeved. She is, my gillie informs me, the tenant 
of a small farm near Scotscalder, on which all the 
ploughing is done by her own capable hands, In 
the corner of the next field a tattered booth of brown 
canvas shudders in the gale, within which is dispensed 
cheer solid and liquid—especially liquid, if one might 
judge from the unsteady gait of some of the holiday- 
makers whom we passed when we were returning in the 
evening. It was a strange scene, this assembly in the 
wilderness: all the stranger to one whose eyes had been 
dimmed and epidermis made sensitive to cold by long 
imprisonment in London, 

There were rooks about this part of the country and 
their presence suggested immediate speculation as to 
where they built their nests, It is roundly affirmed that 
they do so in whin bushes, but longer sojourn with the 
district brought me acquainted with sundry groves of 
stunted, wind-warped ash trees round the houses of Dale, 
Gerston and Brawl. Gramercy! what a time these rooks 
have. No one seems to molest them, yet the havoc they 
work in the stackyards to be believed requires to be seen. 
The slender ricks are riddled to honeycomb, torn to utter 
dishevelment by these swarthy marauders. House-pigeons, 
starlings and snow-buntings attend to profit by the ruin, 
but the loss consists not only in what is eaten, but in the 
damage of rain and thawing snow pouring into the stack. 
Nobody seems to be moved half as much as the stranger, 
and threshing proceeds in leisurely fashion as occasion 
arises for fodder, yet surely if rooks were landlord’s game, 
the country would long since have resounded with fierce 
clamour thereanent. 

Halkirk is as continually buffeted by the winds as 
Avignon: if there is no gale from the south, west, or 
north, then it fills up the time by blowing hard from the 
east. This, at least, was the impression conveyed at the 
close of a fortnight’s sojourn. But with the Nones of March 
the fierce cold abated and the biting blasts were lulled. 
The cloud mantle rolled away and a truly glorious sun 
swung overhead. The very bareness of the land, which 
made the bitter wind so intolerable seemed to double the 
amount of sunshine ; the browns of the landscape warmed 
into dull gold, russet and maroon, the distances took tints 
of tender violet and blue. And then one became aware 
what a splendid, strong atmosphere it is, and came to 
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understand how the hardy men of Caithness, braced and 
sweetened by actinic virtue, can put in long tracts of 
ferocious weather, enough to knock all courage out of 
coddled city folk. 

To enter thoroughly into the spirit of the country, one 
should read such a book as Dr. Smiles’s Life of Thomas Dick: 
baker, botanist and geologist, of Thurso. Few things are 
more pathetic than devotion to some intellectual pursuit 
maintained without a word or a look of encouragement, 
interest or sympathy from friend or neighbour. This was 
Dick’s life-long lot ; nay, the townspeople, with shrugged 
shoulders, used to hint that he was ‘ daft,’ and murmured 
bitterly because his bread suffered by reason of the ardour 
of his studies. He used to set the loaves soon after mid- 
night, and leaving his house at four in the morning, set off 
at arun for Morven, some thirty miles to the south, and 
after filling his satchel with plants from marsh and crag, 
return on foot over the dark moors in time for the mor- 
row’s baking. At other times Dunnet Head would be the 
goal, where the flags are richest in fossil fish, A neigh- 
bour found him one day prying and hammering in a quarry. 
‘What are you seeking there, Tom?’ ‘Fish,’ was the 
Delphic reply, and the wayfarer bore the tale to Thurso 
how ‘Tom Dick, the baxter, was gone clean demented, 
and was seeking fish in Gerston Quarry.’ Dick, however, 
had his moments of ecstatic reward, such as are only 
known to intellectual workers. One such was when 
he discovered the little northern grass, Hvieroch/loe 
borealis, till then unknown as a British plant. Another 
was when Sir Roderick Murchison attracted by the 
reports of Dick’s collection of old red Sandstone fossils, 
journeyed to Thurso to inspect it. One may picture the 
tremulous delight of the obscure but diligent disciple, all 
unused to interchange of thought on the subjects nearest 
his heart, hovering round the great man, and picking up 
every syllable that fell from his lips, to be treasured and 
oft-repeated in future lonely rambles. 

Dick was reft of his noble collection by a notable 
calamity. He was no longer the only baker in Thurso: 
a rival shop had been set up, and competition became 
keen. One stormy day the steamer from Leith 
took the bar at Thurso, and her cargo received serious 
Part of it was a consignment of flour for Dick, 
It was not insured ; 


damage. 
which was spoilt by the salt water. 
Dick could not afford to buy more, and just worked the 
damaged stuff into loaves, This was more than his 
customers could stand: they all went off to the new shop, 
and Dick was ruined. To meet his liabilities his great 
collection of fossils had to be sold: Murchison secured it 
for £100, and it is still to be seen in the Geological 
Museum in Jermyn Street. The tenour of the maker’s 
life would have been calmer and its end easier if he 
had never handled geologist’s hammer or botanist’s 
lens, but then had he never thrilled with the triumph 
of securing Hierochloe, or trembled with delight at 
disengaging a fine Holoptychius from a Caithness flag. 
Had he baked better loaves, his name had borne no signi- 
ficance for this generation: as it is, every foot of the way 
between Dunnet Head and Morven is thronged with 
memories of the baker-naturalist. He, being dead, yet 
speaketh. Herpert Maxwe.t, 


A PRINCE OF PRIGS 
A$ Captain Hind was master of the road, as Jack 


Sheppard was unrivalled among prison-breakers, 
so George Barrington was (and remains for ever) the 
absolute monarch of pick-pockets. Though the art, 
superseding the cutting of purses, had been practised 
with courage and address for half a century before 
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Barrington saw the light, it was his own _ incom- 
parable genius that raised thievery from the dangerous 
valley of experiment, and set it, secure and honoured, 
upon the mountain height of perfection. To a natural 
habit of depredation, which, being a man of letters, he 
was wont to justify, he added a sureness of hand, a fertility 
of resource, a recklessness of courage which drove his 
contemporaries to an amazed respect, and from which »one 
but the Philistine will withhold his admiration. "Iwas 
an accident discovered his taste and talent. At school 
he attempted to kill a companion—the one act 
of violence which sullies a strangely gentle career, 
and outraged at the affront of a flogging, he fled 
with twelve guineas and a gold repeater watch. A vulgar 
theft this, and no presage of future greatness; yet it 
proves the fearless greed, the contempt of private property, 
which mark as with a stigma the temperament of the 
prig. His faculty did not rust long for lack of use, 
and at Drogheda, when he was but sixteen, he encoun- 
tered one Price, half barn-stormer, half thief. At once 
he embraced the twin professions, and in the interlude of 
more serious pursuits is reported to have made a respect- 
able appearance as Jaffier in Venice Preserved. For a 
while he dreamed of Drury Lane and glory; but an 
attachment for Miss Egerton, the Belvidera to his own 
Jaffier, was more costly than the barns of Londonderry 
warranted, and, with Price for a colleague, he set forth on 
a tour of robbery, merely interrupted through twenty years 
by a few periods of enforced leisure. 

His youth, indeed, was his golden age. For four years 
he practised his art, chilled by no shadow of suspicion, 
and his immunity was due as well to his excellent 
bearing as to his sleight of hand. In one of the count, 
less chap-books, which dishonour his fame, he is unjustly 
accused of relying for his effects upon an _ elaborate 
apparatus, half-knife, half-scissors, wherewith to rip 
tle pockets of his victims, The mere backbiting of 
envy! An artistic triumph was never won save by legiti- 
mate means; and the hero who plundered the Duke of 
L—r at Ranelagh, who emptied the pockets of his acquain- 
tance without fear of exposure, who all but carried off the 
priceless snuff-box of Count Orloff, most assuredly followed 
his craft in full simplicity and with a proper scorn of 
clumsy artifice. At his first appearance he was the 
master, sumptuously apparelled, with Price for valet. 
At Dublin his birth and quality were never questioned, 
and when he made a descent upon London it was in 
company with Captain W. H n, who remained for 
years his loyal friend. He visited Brighton as the chosen 
companion of Lord Ferrers and the wicked Lord 
Lyttelton. His manners and learning were alike irre- 
sistible. Though the picking of pockets was the art 
and interest of his life, he was on terms of easy familiarity 
with light literature, and he considered no toil too weari- 
some if only his conversation might dazzle his victims. Two 
maxims he charactered upon his heart: the one, never to 
run a large risk for a small gain ; the other, never to forget 
the carriage and diction of a gentleman. ‘ Disgrace not 
yourselves with small sums,’ said Captain Hind, ‘ but aim 
for great ones ; for the least will bring you to the gallows.’ 
And Barrington never stooped to pilfer, until exposure 
and decay had weakened his hand. In his first week at 
Dublin he carried off £1000, and it was only his first fate- 
ful interview with Sir John Fielding that gave him poverty 
for a bedfellow. Even at the end, when he slunk from 
town to town, a notorious outlaw, he had inspirations 
of his ancient magnificence, and—at Chester—he eluded 
the vigilance of his enemies and captured £600, 
wherewith he purchased some months of respectability. 
Now, respectability was ever dear to him, and it was at once 
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his pleasure and profit to live in the highest society. 
Were it not blasphemy to sully Barrington with slang you 
would call him a member of the swell-mob, but, having 
cultivated a grave and sober style for himself, he recoiled 
in horror from the flash lingo, and his susceptibility 
demands respect. 

He kept a commonplace book ! Was ever such thrift in a 
thief? Whatever images or thoughts flashed through his 
brain, he seized them on paper, even ‘amidst the jollity of 
a tavern, or in the warmth of an interesting conversation.’ 
Was it then strange that he triumphed as a man of fashion- 
able and cultured leisure? He would visit Ranelagh with 
the most distinguished, and turn awhile from epigram and 
jest to empty the pocket of a rich acquaintance. And 
ever with so tactful a certainty, with so fine a restraint of 
the emotions, that suspicion was preposterous. To cata- 
logue his exploits is superfluous, yet let it be recorded 
that once he went to Court, habited as a clergyman, and 
came home the richer for a diamond order, Lord C—’s 
proudest decoration. Even the assault upon Prince 
Orloff was nobly planned. Barrington knew of the mar- 
vellous snuff-box—the Empress’s own gift to her lover— 
he knew also how he might meet the Prince at Drury 
Lane, and the treasure was in his pocket when the loss 
was discovered. Over-confidence, maybe, or a too liberal 
dinner was the cause of failure, and the Prince for safety 
hid the jewel in his vest. But it was the first rebuff that 
the hero had received, and straightway his tact and 
ingenuity left him. The evidence was faulty, the prose- 
cution declined, and naught was necessary for escape save 
presence of mind. Even friends were staunch, and had 
Barrington told his customary lie, his character had gone 
unsullied. Yet having posed for his friends as a student of 
the law, at Bow Street he must needs declare himself a 
doctor, and the needless discrepancy ruined him. True, 
he escaped the gallows, but there was an end to the 
diversions of intellect and fashion ; as he discovered when 
he visited the House of Lords to hear an appeal case, and 
Black-Rod ejected him at the persuasion of Mr. G . 
Forthwith he threatened violence againt the aggressor, and 
finding no bail he was sent on his first imprisonment to the 
Bridewell in Tothill Fields. Rapid, indeed,was the descent. 
At the first grip of adversity, he forgot his cherished 
principles, and two years later the loftiest and most 
elegant gentleman that ever picked a pocket was at the 
hulks—for robbing a harlot at Drury Lane! Hence- 





forth, his insolence and artistry declined, and, though 


to the last there were intervals of grandeur, he spent the 
better part of fifteen years in the commission of crimes, 
whose very littleness condemned them. At last an exile 
from St. James’s and Ranelagh, he was forced into a 
society, which still further degraded him. Hitherto he 
had shunned the society of professed thieves; in his 
golden youth he had scorned to shelter him in the 
flash kens, which were the natural harbours of pick- 
pockets. But now, says his biographer, he began to seek 
evil company, and, the victim of his own fame, found 
safety only in obscene concealment. 

At the hulks he recovered something of his dignity, 
and discretion rendered his first visit brief enough. Even 
when he was committed on a second offence, and had 
attempted suicide, he was still irresistible, and he was 
discharged with several years of imprisonment to run. 
But, in truth, he was born for honour and distinction, and 
common actions, common criminals, were alike dis- 
tasteful to him. In his heyday he stooped no further 
than to employ such fences as might profitably dispose of 
his booty, and the two partners of his misdeeds were both 
remarkable. James, the earlier accomplice, affected clerical 
attire, and in 1791 ‘was living in a Westphalian monastery, to 
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which he some years ago retired, in anenviable state of peace 
and penitence, respected for his talents, and loved for his 
amiable manners, by which he is distinguished in an 
eminent degree. ‘The other ruffian, Lowe by name, was 
known to his own Bloomsbury Square, for a philanthropic 
and cultured gentleman, yet only suicide saved him 
from the gallows. And while Barrington was wise in the 
choice of his servants, his manners drove even strangers to 
admiration. Policemen and prisoners were alike anxious 
to do him honour. Once when he needed money for his 
own defence, his brother thieves, whom he had ever 
shunned and despised, collected £100 for the captain of 
their guild. Nor did gaoler and judge ever forget the 
respect due to a gentleman. When Barrington was tried 
and condemned for the theft of Mr. Townsend’s watch at 
Enfield Races—September 15, 1790, was the day of his last 
transgression—one knows not which was the more eloquent 
in his respect, the judge or the culprit. But it was not 
until the pickpocket set out for Botany Bay, that he took 
full advantage of his gentlemanly bearing. To thrust 
‘Mr.’ Barrington into the hold was plainly impossible, even 
though transportation for seven years was his punishment. 
And so he was admitted to the boatswain’s mess, was 
allowed as much baggage as a first-class passenger, and 
doubtless beguiled the voyage (for others) with the informa- 
tion of a well-stored mind. By an inspiration of luck he 
checked a mutiny, holding the quarter-deck against a 
mob of ruffians with no weapon but a marlinspike. 
Hereafter, as he tells you in his Voyage to New South 
Wales, he was accorded the fullest liberty to come or go. 
He visited many a foreign port with the officers of the 
ship; he packed a hundred note-books with trite and 
superfluous observations ; he posed, in brief, as the captain 
of the ship without responsibility. Arrived at Port 
Jackson, he was acclaimed a hero, and received with 
obsequious solicitude by the Governor, who promised 
that his ‘future situation should be such as would 
render his banishment from England as little irksome 
as possible.’ Forthwith he was appointed high constable 
of Paramatta, and, like Vautrin, who might have taken the 
youthful Barrington for another Rastignac, he ended his 
days the honourable custodian of less fortunate convicts. 
Or, as a broadside ballad has it, 
He left old Drury’s flash purlieus, 
To turn at last a copper. 

Never did he revert toi his ancient practice. If in his 
youth he had lived the double-life with an effrontery and 
elegance which Brodie himself never attained, henceforth 
his life was single in its innocence. He became a prig in 
the less harmful and more offensive sense. After the 
orthodox fashion he endeared himself to all who knew 
him, and ruled Paramatta with an equable severity. 
Having cultivated the humanities for the base purposes of 
his trade, he now devoted himself to literature with an 
energy of dulness, becoming, as it were, a liberal education 
personified. His earlier efforts had been in verse, and you 
wonder that no enterprising publisher had ventured on a 
limited edition. Time was he composed an ode to Light, and 
once recovering from a fever contracted at Ballyshannon, 
he addressed a few burning lines to Hygeia : 

Hygeia ! thou whose eyes display 
The lustre of meridian day ; 


and so on for endless couplets. Then, had he not cele- 
brated in immortal verse his love for Miss Egerton, un- 
timely drowned in the waters of the Boyne? But now, as 
became the Constable of Paramatta, he chose the sterner 
medium, and followed up his Voyage to New South Wales 
with several exceeding trite and valuable histories, His 
most ambitious work was dedicated in periods of unctuous 
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piety to his Majesty King George III., and the book’s first 
sentence is characteristic of his method and sensibility : 
‘In contemplating the origin, rise, and fall of nations, the 
mind is alternately filled with a mixture of sacred pain and 
pleasure.’ Would you read further? Then you will find 
Fauna and Flora, twin goddesses of ineptitude, flitting across 
the page, unreadable as a geographical treatise. His first 
masterpiece was translated into French, anno v1., and the 
translator apologises that war with England alone prevents 
the compilation of a suitable biography. Was ever thief 
treated with so grave aconsideration ? Then, another work 
was prefaced by the Rt. Hon. William Eden, and all were 
‘embellished with beautiful coloured plates,’ and ran 
through several editions. Once only did he return to 
poetry, the cherished medium of his youth, and he re- 
turned to write an imperishable line. But even then 
his priggishness persuaded him to renounce the author- 
ship, also to disparage the achievement. The occasion 
was the opening of a theatre at Sydney, wherein the parts 
were sustained by convicts. The cost of admission to the 
gallery was one shilling, paid in money, flour, meat, or 
spirits. The play was entitled ‘The Revenge and the 
Hotel,’ and Barrington provided the prologue, which for 
one passage is for ever memorable. Thus it runs: 


From distant climes, o'er widespread seas, we c)m2, 
Though not with much eclat or beat of dram ; 

True patriots we, for be it understood, 

We left our country for our country’s good. 

No private views disgraced our generous zeal, 

What urged our travels was our country’s weal ; 
And none will doubt, but that our emigration 

Has proved most useful to the British nation. 


We left our country for our country’s good.’ That line, 
thrown fortuitously into ‘four hundred pages of solid 
prose, has emerged to become the common possession of 
Fleet Street. It is the man’s one title to literary fame, 
for spurning the thievish practice he knew so well, he 
was righteously indignant when The London Spy was 
fathered upon him. ‘True, he emptied his contemporary’s 
pockets of many thousands, but he enriched the Dictonary 
of Quotations with one line, which will be repeated so 
long as there is human hand to wield a pen, And if the 
High Constable of Paramatta was tediously respectable 
George Barrington, the prig, was a man of genius. 

Cuartes WuiiBey. 


A CRUCIFIXION 


MAN, with thin brown hair and a pale face, half ran, 
half walked, along the road that wound from the 
south out the town of Sligech. Lua Ech Ella was his 
name, and he was a gleeman, as was denoted by his 
short particoloured doublet, his pointed shoes, his bulg- 
ing wallet. Also he was of the blood of Ernaans, and his 
birth-place was Gort-an-oir; but his eating- and sleeping- 
places were the four provinces of Eri, and his abiding 
place was not upon the ridge of the earth. His eyes 
strayed from the Abbey tower of the White Friars and 
the town battlements to a row of crosses which stood 
out against the sky upon a hill a little to the eastward 
of the town, and he clenched his fist, and shook it at 
the crosses. He knew they were not empty, for the birds 
were fluttering about them; and he thought how, like as 
not, just such another a vagabond as himself was hanged 
on one of them. 

‘If it were hanging or bowstringing, or stoning or be- 
heading, it would be bad enough,’ he muttered. ‘ But 
to have the birds pecking your eyes and the wolves 
eating your feet! I would that the red wind of the Druids 
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had withered in his cradle the soldier of Dathi, who 
brought the tree of death out of barbarous lands, or that 
the lightning, when it smote Dathi at the foot of the 
mountain, had smitten him also, or that his grave had been 
dug by the green-haired and green-toothed merrows deep 
at the roots of the deep sea.’ While he spake, he shivered 
from head to foot, and the sweat came out upon his face, 
and he knew not why, for he had often looked upon 
a cross ere now. But presently the fit passed, and he 
hurried on, He passed over two hills and under the 
battlemented gate, and then round by a left-hand way 
to the door of the Abbey. It was studded with great 
nails, and when he knocked at it, he roused the lay 
brother who was the porter, and of him he asked a place 
in the guest-house. So the lay brother took a glowing turf 
on a shovel, and led the way to a big, naked outhouse 
strewn with very dirty rushes ; and when he had lighted 
a rush-candle fixed between two of the stones of the wall, 
he set the glowing turf upon the hearth, gave the man 
two unlighted sods and a wisp of straw, and showed him 
a blanket hanging from a nail, a shelf with a loaf of bread 
and a jug of water, and a tub, in a far corner. Then he 
left the man, and returned to his watch. And Lua Ech 
Ella began to blow upon the glowing turf, that he might 
light the two sods and the wisp of straw ; but his blowing 
profited him nothing, for the sods and the straw were 
damp. So he took off his pointed shoes, and drew 
the tub out of the corner with the thought of washing the 
dust of the highway from his feet; but the water was so 
dirty that he could not see the bottom. He was very 
hungry, for he had not eaten all that day; so he did not 
waste much anger upon the tub, but took up the black 
loaf, and bit into it, and then spat out the bite, for the 
bread was hard and mouldy. Still he did not give way to 
his wrath, for he had not drunken these many hours: 
having a hope of heath beer or wine at his day’s end, he 
had left the brooks untasted to make his supper the more 
delightful. Now he put the jug to his lips, but he 
flung it from him straightway, for the water was bitter 
and ill-smelling. Then he gave the jug a kick, so that 
it broke against the opposite wall, and he took down the 
blanket to wrap it about him for the night. But no 
sooner did he touch it than it seemed alive with skipping 
fleas. At this, beside himself with anger, he rushed to the 
guest-house door, but the lay brother, being well accus- 
tomed to such outbursts, had locked it on the outside; so 
the man emptied the tub and began to beat the door with 
it: till the lay brother came to the door, and asked the 
man what ailed him, and why he woke him out of sleep. 
‘What ails me!’ shouted Ech Ella, ‘ are not the sods as 
wet as the sands of Rosses ? and are not the fleas in the 
blanket as many as the waves of the sea and as lively? 
and is not the bread as hard as the heart of a lay brother 
who has forgotten God ? and is not the water in the jug 
as bitter and as ill-smelling as his soul? and is not the 
foot water the colour that shall be upon him when he has 
been charred in the Undying Fires?’ The lay brother 
saw that the lock was fast, and went back to his niche, 
for he was too sleepy to talk with comfort. And Ech 
Ella went on beating at the door, and presently he heard 
the lay brother’s foot, and once more, ‘O cowardly and 
tyrannous race of friars, he cried out at him, ‘ persecutors 
of the bard and the gleeman, haters of life and joy! O 
race that doth not draw the sword and tell the truth! 
O race that melteth the bones of the people with coward- 
ice and with deceit !’ 

‘Gleeman,’ said the lay brother, ‘I also make rhymes ; 
I make many while I sit in my niche by the door, and I 
sorrow to hear the bards railing upon the friars. Brother, I 
would sleep, and therefore I make known to you that it is 
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the head of this monastery, our gracious Coarb, who orders 
all things concerning the lodging of travellers.’ 

‘You may sleep,’ said Ech Ella, ‘I will sing a bard's 
curse upon the Coarb.’ And he set the tub upside down 
under the window, and stood upon it, and began to sing 
in a very loud voice. The singing awoke the Coarb, so 
that he sat up in bed and blew a silver whistle until the lay 
brother came to him. ‘I cannot get a wink of sleep with 
that noise,’ said the Coarb. ‘What is happening?’ 

‘It is a gleeman,’ said the lay brother, ‘who complains 
of the sods, of the bread, of the water in the jug, of the 
foot water, and of the blanket. And now he is singing a 
bard’s curse upon yeu, O brother Coarb, and upon your 
father and your mother, and your grandfather and your 
grandmother, and upon all your relations.’ 

‘Is he cursing in rhyme ?’ 

‘He is cursing in rhyme, and with two assonances in 
every line of his curse.’ 

The Coarb pulled his night-cap off and crumpled it in 
his hands, and the circular brown patch of hair in the 
middle of his bald head looked like an island in the midst 
of a pond, for in Connaught they had not yet abandoned 
the ancient tonsure for the style then coming into use. 
‘If we do not somewhat,’ he said, ‘he will teach his 
curses to the children in the street, and to the girls 
spinning at the doors, and to the robbers on Ben 
Bulben.’ 

‘Shall I go then,’ said the other, ‘and give him dry 
sods, a fresh loaf, clean water in’a jug, clean foot-water, 
and a new blanket, and make him swear by the blessed 
St. Benignus and by the sun and moon, that no bond be 
lacking, not to tell his rhymes to the children in the 
street, and the girls spinning in the doors, and the 
robbers on Ben Bulben ?’ 

‘Neither our blessed Patron nor the sun and the moon 
would avail at all,’ said the Coarb : ‘ for to-morrow or the 
next day the mood to curse would come upon him, or a 
pride in those rhymes would move him, and he would teach 
his lines to the children, and the girls, and the robbers. Or 
else he would tell another of his craft how he fared in the 
guest-house, and he in his turn would begin to curse, and 
my name would wither. For learn there is no steadfast- 
ness of purpose upon the rounds, but only roofs, and 
between four walls. Therefore I bid you go and awaken 
Brother Gilla Kevin, Brother Gilla Collum, Brother 
Maol Patrick, Brother Maol Brandon, Brother James and 
Brother Peter, And they shall take the man, and bind 
him with ropes, and dip him in the river that he may 
cease to sing, And in the morning, lest this but make 
him curse the louder, we will crucify him.’ 

‘ The crosses are all full,’ said the lay brother, 

‘Then we must make another cross. If we do not 
make an end of him another will, for who can eat and 
sleep in peace while men like him are going about the 
world? Ill should we stand before blessed St. Benignus, 
and sour would be his face when he comes to judge us at 
the Last Day, were we to spare an enemy of his when we 
had him under our thumb! Brother, the bards and the 
gleemen are an evil race, ever cursing and ever stirring up 
the people, and immoral and immoderate in all things, 
and heathen in their hearts, ever longing after M‘Lir and 
Angus and Brigit and Dean Ceact and Danaan the 
Mother, and all the false gods of the old days; ever 
making poems in praise of those kings and queens of the 
demons, Finvana of Knockmar, and Ard-Roe of Mullin-a- 
Shee, and Clena of Ton Clena, and Eiveen of Craglea, and 
him they call Don of the Vats of the Sea; and railing 
against God and Christ and the blessed Saints,’ 

While he was speaking he still signed himself, and when 
he had finished he drew the nightcap over his ears, to shut 
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out the noise, and closed his eyes, and composed himself to 
sleep. As for the lay brother, he found the friars denoted 
sitting up in bed, and he made them get up. So then 
they bound Ech Ella, and they dragged him to the river, 
and they dipped him in it at the place which was after. 
wards called Buckley’s Ford. 

‘Gleeman,’ said the lay brother, as they led him back to 
the guest-house, ‘why do you ever use the wit which God 
has given you to make blasphemous and immoral tales 
and verses? For such is the way of your craft. | have, 
indeed, many such tales and verses well nigh by rote, 
and so I know that I speak true! And why do you praise 
with rhyme those demons, Finvana, Ard-Roe, Clena and 
Eiveen and Don? I, too,am a manof great wit and learning, 
but I ever glorify our gracious Coarb, and Benignus our 
Patron, and the princes of the province. My soul is 
decent and orderly, but yours is like the wind among the 
salley gardens. I said what I could for you, being also a 
man of many thoughts, but who could help such a one as 
you >’ 

‘ My soul, friend,’ answered the gleeman, ‘ is indeed like 
the wind, and it blows me to and fro, up and down, and 
puts many things into my mind and out of my mind, and 
therefore am I called Lua Ech Ella, the swift, wild horse, 
And he spoke no more that night, for his teeth were 
chattering with the cold. 

So the Coarb and the friars came to him in the morning, 
and bade him get ready to be crucified, and led him out of 
the guest-house. And while he still stood upon the step 
a flock of great grass-barnacles passed high above him 
with clanking cries. He lifted his arms to them and 
said ‘O great grass-barnacle, tarry a little, and mayhap 
my soul will travel with you to the waste places of the 
shore and the ungovernable sea!’ At the gate a crowd 
of beggars, who had come to beg from any traveller or 
pilgrim who might have spent the night in the guest- 
house, gathered about them. So the Coarb and the friars 
led the gleeman to a place in the woods at some distance, 
where many straight young trees were growing, and they 
made him cut one down and fashion it to the right length, 
while the beggars stood round them in a ring, talking and 
gesticulating. The Coarb then bade him cut off another and 
shorter piece of wood, and nail it upon the first. So there 
was his cross for him ; and they put it upon his shoulder, 
for his crucifixion was to be on the top of the hill where 
the others were. A half-mile on the way he asked them to 
stop and see him juggle for them: for he knew, he said, 
all the tricks of Angus the Subtle-Hearted. The old friars 
were for pressing on, but the young friars wanted to see 
him: so he did many wonders for them, even to the 
drawing of live frogs out of his ears. But after a while 
they turned on him, and said his tricks were dull and a 
shade unholy, and set the cross on his shoulders again. 
Another half-mile, and he asked them to stop and hear 
him jest for them, for he knew, he said, all the jests of 
Conan the Bald, upon whose back a sheep’s wool grew. 
And the young friars, when they had _ heard his 
merry tales, again bade him take up his cross, for it ill 
became them to listen to such follies. Another half-mile, and 
again he asked them to stop and hear him sing the story 
of White-Breasted Deirdre, and how she endured many 
sorrows, and how the Sons of Usna died toserve her. And 
the young friars were mad to hear him, but when he had 
ended, they grew angry, and beat him for waking forgotten 
longings in their hearts. So they set the cross upon his 
back, and hurried him to the hill. 

When he was come to the top, they took the cross from 
him, and began to dig a hole to stand it in, while the 
beggars gathered round, and talked among themselves, 

I ask a favour before I die,’ says Ech Ella. 
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‘We will grant you no more delays, says the Coarb. 
‘I ask no more delays, for I have drawn the sword, and 
told the truth, and lived my vision, and am content,’ 

‘Would you then confess ?’ 

‘By sun and moon, not I! 
food I carry in my wallet. 
go upon a journey, but never touch it until upon the point 
of starvation. I have not eaten now these two days.’ 

‘You may eat, then,’ say the Coarb, and he turned to help 
the friars dig the hole. 

The gleeman took a loaf and some strips of cold fried 
bacon out of his wallet and laid them upon the ground. 
‘T will give a tithe to the poor, says he, and he cut a tenth 
part from the loaf and the bacon. ‘Who among you is 
the poorest ?’ And thereupon was a great clamour, for the 
beggars began the history of their sorrows and their poverty, 
their yellow faces swaying about in their excitement like the 
Garovogue when the floods have filled it with water from 
the bogs. 

He listened for a little, and, says he,‘ I am myself the 
poorest, for I have travelled the bare road, and by the 
glittering footsteps of the sea ; and the tattered doublet of 
particoloured cloth upon my back and the torn pointed 
shoes upon my feet have ever irked me, because of 
the towered city full of noble raiment which was in my 
heart. And I have been the more alone upon the roads 
and by the sea, because I heard in my heart the rustling 
of the rose-bordered dress of her who is more subtle than 
Angus, the Subtle-Hearted, and more full of the beauty of 
laughter than Conan the Bald, and more full of the wisdom 
of tears than White-Breasted Deidre, and more lovely 
than a bursting dawn to them that are lost in the dark- 
ness. Therefore, I award the tithe to myself; but yet 
because I am done with all things, I give it unto you.’ 

So he flung the bread and the strips of bacon among the 
beggars, and they fought with many cries until the last scrap 
was eaten. But meanwhile the friars nailed the gleeman 
to his cross, and set it upright in the hole, and shovelled 
the earth in at the foot, and trampled it level and 
hard. So then they went away, but the beggars stared 
on, sitting round the cross, But when the sun was 
sinking, they also got up to go, for the air was getting 
chilly, And as soon as they had gone a little way, the 
wolves, who had been showing themselves on the edge of 
a neighbouring coppice, came nearer, and the birds wheeled 
close and closer yet. ‘Stay, outcasts, yet a little while,’ the 
crucified one called in a weak voice to the beggars,‘ and keep 
the beasts and the birds from me.’ But the beggars were 
angry because he had called them outcasts, so they threw 
stones and mud at him, and went their way. Then the 
wolves gathered at the foot of the cross, and the birds flew 
lower and lower. And presently the birds lighted all at 
once upon his head and arms an‘ shoulders, and began to 
peck at him, and the wolves began to eat his feet. ‘ Out- 
casts,’ he moaned, ‘have you also turned against the 
outcast ?’ W. B. Years. 


I ask but to be let eat the 
I carry some whenever I 


[Aote.—This story was suggested by the opening incidents of the 
eleventh century poem, 7/e Viston of Maconglinne.] 





CORRESPONDENCE 
LORD ROSEBERY AT EDINBURGH 


(To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Edinburgh, 20th March, 1894. 


S1R,—The Prime Minister’s impatience to receive the cheers 
and congratulations of his friends and neighbours in Edinburgh 
is probably sufficient excuse for the speech of last Saturday. 
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Lord Rosebery is practically an Edinburgh man, and in Edin- 
burgh he was sure of a warmer welcome than anywhere else. 
There is the less excuse for him, therefore, that he failed to 
seize a noble opportunity. Anything he might have said to 
his lieges gathered in the Corn Exchange would have evoked 
unbounded enthusiasm. So far as his audience was concerned, 
he might have spoken as a statesman; he might have shown 
some signs of a capacity for leadership; he might, in short, 
have proved himself a man. He chose the other and the baser 
part. Instead of the statesman you have the politician ; for 
the leader of men, you get the common counter of noses ; and 
for the rest you have, though Mr. Gladstone is emeritus, not a 
man, but merely another item. And the pity of it is, that all 
through the speech there runs the protest of a conscience unused 
to gymnastics—a conscience that would fain be honest; that 
would, an it could, be strong. But the noses are too many 
and Lord Rosebery is content to struggle to keep the semblance 
of the Liberal party together and in office. He has preferred 
his present mistaken duty to his colleagues before his own 
future, the future of his party, and what in his heart he knows 
to be the good of his country. ‘Infinitely better it would be 
for the new Premier's reputation if he decided upon an appeal 
to the country rather than attempt to keep his party together by 
a policy of mystification. Lord Rosebery has nothing to lose 
and everything to gain by maintaining his independence at this 
critical moment in his career. If he elects to be firm he will 
not only prove himself a statesman of the first order, but wil 
restore to the Liberal party something of its old historical lustre. 
By his speech to-night Lord Rosebery either asserts his free- 
dom or hugs his chains. These words are taken from 
Saturday’s issue of the Gladstonian journal, which has probably 
the largest influence in the East of Scotland. They show that 
at least there are many Radicals who are sick of the Liberal 
party’s having, as the same journal says, ‘no soul of its own.’ 
Government, by permission of the Nationalists, is revolting: to 
them, and they are longing for the final bursting of the Home 
Rule bubble. They hoped as we see that the man as well as 
the hour had come, but they will seek in vain in Lord Rose- 
bery’s speech for any assertion of principle, for any declaration 
of individual policy, or for any attempt at the education of his 
party. 

He is not as Mr. Gladstone, but he has ‘unhappily chosen 
him as his model. What could be more Gladstonian than the 
whittling down of the notorious phrase about the English 
majority? Now it is to mean that England must have a 
majority of 45 instead of 69 against Home Rule. Inthe House 
of Lords Lord Rosebery asserted a principle :in the Corn 
Exchange he denied the principle, and said that all he wanted 
was some dozen of English votes. Twelve seats, more or 
less, counting two on a division, and the trick isdone. Noses 
not principles—votes, in short, votes, votes—the old Gladstonian 
cry. When he came to deal with that thorniest of all ques- 
tions in Scotland—Disestablishment—he gave himself away 
as surely politician never did before. His position in substance 
is this : ‘I love and reverence the church of Scotland, I hate the 
idea of Disestablishment, I cannot understand why the two 
great Dissenting Churches cannot unite again with the Church 
now that the reasons of their several existences are no more, 
but nearly every clergyman of the Church of Scotland is a Tory 
and though I hold that a Church Establishment is a right thing 
the Church shall, in deference to votes, be disestablished, and 
church property shall be used for the erection and adornment 
of parish pumps—but great tenderness must be used.’ Is this 
even an intelligent position? Lord Rosebery has some sense 
of the ludicrous : can he say the things he did at Edinburgh and 
refrain from joining in the laughter of the gods? 

Probably no Prime Minister ever was in so unhappy a posi- 
tion. By the gift of a timeous silence and by a judicious acquies- 
cence in the policy of Lord Salisbury he has deluded people of 
all parties into the belief that he is a capable Foreign Minister. 
The affairs of Siam and Morocco (of which, for soine inscrut- 
able reason, we hear so little from the Tory party in or out of 
Parliament) have shown that British interests were not safe in 
his hands. Overrated by his opponents, the one-eyed man 
among the blind on his own side, Lord Rosebery has been 
called to a position which required the finest tact (a quality of 
which he is sadly destitute) combined with foresight and stead- 
fastness of purpose. He has none of these qualities in any 
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marked degree, and his premiership must result in the des- 
truction of his own reputation and the resolution of his party 
into its own component parts. 

The tragedy of the situation only wanted Lord Rosebery’s 
concluding remarks to complete it. ‘I have ventured’—this 
was what he said—‘ to express my own opinions in the House 
of Lords. I find it is amistake. I cannot doas Mr. Gladstone 
always did : I cannot say the most cautious (amglicé meaning- 
less) things in the most daring manner. In future, therefore, I 
will confine myself to promising every section of the party 
everything they ask for; I will confine myself to lists of 
measures, and will not say whether I think they can be 
passed. I will do my best to cater for all the faddists. I will 
try to forget that I was ever ambitious of being a leader 
of men. In short, by strict attention to business I trust that I 
shall be able to meet the wants of my customers, and ensure a 
continuance of favour to the firm.’ This, with some appropriate 
remarks about the gentleman who has just retired from busi- 
ness, is Lord Rosebery’s ‘ business card.’ This is his new 
advertisement of the Liberal party and its wares. And thus has 
he failed himself and his country at the turning-point in his 
career.—I am, etc., Scorus IRATUS. 





REVIEWS 
THE CLASSIC REVIVAL 


Inigo Jones and Christopher Wren 
London : Rivington. 


sy W. J. LOFTIE. 


For many a year the Goth has enjoyed a dishonourable 
triumph, and it is cheering to note that his reign is finished. 
The havoc he has wrought is irreparable; the masterpieces 
defaced or destroyed by his hungry iconoclasm can never be 
replaced; but it is certain that his power for evil is crushed, 
and architecture may henceforth be pursued with dignity and a 
chance, at least, of noble results. The Early-Victorian ideal, 
stimulated by the works of John Ruskin, was sham ornament. 
The age which delighted in antimacassars and what-nots, 
which tricked out its salons with steel-blue rep and crimson 
cushions, which exiled the creations of Sherraton to the 
back-parlour or the back kitchen, was naturally aghast at the 
serenity of the classical style, and delighted in the lawless and 
superfluous decoration of British architecture. But, happily, 
there is no violent movement without its reaction, and save 
among the apostles of Socialism, the legitimate heirs of Mr. 
Ruskin, you hear no more concerning the holiness of the 
pointed arch or the sanctity of varied and incongruous detail. 

Had Mr. Morris pronounced his condemnation upon St. 
Paul’s ten years ago, it would have been received without a 
murmur of dissent. The most harmonious and concordant of 
our cathedrals was despised by this modern craftsman because 
it was built from an architect’s office. But he found none to 
agree save those who, being dead to sensation, gaze at archi- 
tecture through the eyes of politics, and esteem no building 
beautiful that was not raised on the strictest principles of the 
eight-hours’ day and a sentimental rate of wages. And now the 
revulsion has come. It is understood once more that design 
and proportion are the essential virtues of every art; that the 
labourer, chipping idly at a gargoyle, could never have been 
aught but a danger to architecture; and that the glory of St. 
Paul’s, as of Amiens, is due to a design prepared in an architect’s 
office. These general principles are most ably reinforced in 
Mr. Loftie’s Zuigo Jones and Christopher Wren. The book is 
no sober biography. It is avowedly and properly contentious. 
Thick are the mists of error to be cleared away, and none is 
more competent to pierce the fog than Mr. Loftie. His 
motive is the praise of proportion, the glorification of design 
rather than of ornament and how should he choose better 
examples than the work of the two most distinguished 
among English architects? But Mr. Loftie does not only 
concern himself with these two masters. He sketches the 
transition from the Gothic to the Palladian style (as he prefers 
to call it), and concludes with a record, all too brief, of Wren’s 
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successors. Nor does he here lose hold of good taste. He 
wisely disagrees with Fergusson’s fatuous ‘adulation of Van- 
brugh, and recognises the author of Blenheim for what he was, 
a person of wit, an excellent writer of comedies, a notoriously 
bad architect. It is only to such critics as Fergusson, for 
whom Wren is an engineer not an architect, that the extrava- 
gantly pompous, ineptly decorated, clumsily-designed palace at 
Woodstock is a masterpiece. 

But the main purpose of the book is a criticism of Inigo 
Jones and Wren. And Mr. Loftie gives a far better account of 
Inigo Jones than of Wren. After all, as he pleads himself, 
what shall you say of perfection? The wide spaces, the digni- 
fied proportion, the orderly arrangement of St. Paul's, are 
beyond criticism as they are above praise. You can but bow 
the knee and admire. The interior, you object, is something 
cold. But the fault is not Wren’s, and it is certain that the 
architect would have much to say in dispraise of the latest 
adornment. The truth is, St. Paul’s is the one logical master- 
piece that the Latin genius might envy us. Here is no feeling 
of romance, no sacrifice of effect to the fleeting emotion. Every 
proportion, every capital, every ornament is argued and 
complete. This ‘miracle of a man,’ as Evelyn called him, 
could accomplish all things. His scientific training—he was a 
famous mathematician at his own University, a professor of 
Astronomy at Oxford—gave him command of all the know- 
ledge whose absence embarrasses the merely wsthetic builder. 
And yet for all his skill of harmonious adaptation of the parts 
to the whole, he never lost sight of the general effect, and ever 
took account of situation and accessories. This, in truth, is 
the first duty of the architect. But how many, in this age of sur- 
veyors, take account of aught save surreptitious commissions ? 
Wren, however, from the moment that he built the now ruined 
chapel at Pembroke College, Cambridge, until his death, had 
no preoccupation save beauty and simplicity ; and when you 
have said that, you have said all that the praise of a supreme 
master dictates. 

With Inigo Jones the case is different. His fame is at 
once wider and more obscure than his great follower’s 
Unnumbered houses are ascribed to him, which he never car 
have seen; and though on the one hand his reputation is 
mythical, on the other but a poor attempt has been made to 
define his genius. His contemporaries, for instance, adored 
him; and there is scarce a decent building of his age that 
has not been claimed for him. Because he once visited 
Scotland, it has been set down, without cavil and without a 
tittle of evidence, that Heriot’s Hospital, a barbarous yet 
beautiful experiment in the Palladian style, is the work of his 
hands. Again, two buildings in Copenhagen are, so to say, 
signed with his name, for no better reason than that he 
once made a journey to Denmark. And these ascriptions 
are all the wilder since he was no mere draughtsman, 
whose labour ended with his design and his elevation. He 
controlled his own workmen, as Mr. Loftie points out 
and thus made plain the way of Wren. True, his western 
portico at Old St. Paul’s, a piece of pure Greek work set 
against romanesque, must have seemed bizarre, though Mr. 
Loftie thinks otherwise. But it should be remembered that 
he was neither Goth nor Classic, and that he practised both 
styles, ever with a single-minded devotion to proportion. 
Doubtless he had founded a school, had not the Civil War 
interrupted his activity and exacted a heavy fine. But his 
influence was by no means lost, and it is safe to say that if 
we had not had Inigo Jones, we should not have known the 
perfection of Wren. 

Throughout Mr. Loftie’s book there is a note of tragedy. 
Architecture’s worst foe has ever been the architect, and to write 
even of the last century is to gibbet the infamies of our own era. 
Nor is the fashionable iconoclasm ascribed to the ignorant. 
The most heinous sinners have been the Universities, which 
are expected to know better. The havoc wrought by the dons 
of Oxford and Cambridge, upon the buildings it was their duty 
to protect is iacalculable. To cite but a single instance: Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, not content with having destroyed 
the most beautiful court and hall in either University, must 
needs some thirteen years ago destroy the proportion, and there- 
with the meaning, of Wren’s restrained and dignified chapel. 
And what shall we say of Caius, that, under the auspices of 
a modern architect, destroyed the earliest Palladian work in 
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England? By an act of grace the Gate of Honour was left, 
but it is impossible to guess the damage) done in order to 
make room for the ineptitude that now obtrudes itself by the 
side of the Senate House. In truth, a long chapter in the 
history of modern architecture is occupied by the sins of Mr. 
Waterhouse, and we hope that for the credit of England this 
chapter will be written and read again andagain. Our revenge 
will be incomplete until the name of Waterhouse is connected 
indissolubly with the name of Wyatt, the Destroyer. Nor can 
a word be spoken in defence of the ecclesiastical miscreants 
who have done their best to destroy or deface those of Wren’s 
churches which were once the City’s most gracious adorn- 
ment. But to them Mr. Loftie has done full justice, and we 
take leave of his book in the cheerful confidence, that if only 
its contents are read and noted such enormities will for the 
future be impossible. 


THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE 


Skeptics of the French Renaissance. By JOHN OWEN. 
London : ‘Sonnenschein 


Of Mr. Owen and his Skeftics of the Italian Renaissance 
we lately had occasion to speak ‘doleful’ well; the present 
volume is on the whole a praiseworthy sequel. Mr. Owen 
still poses as a ‘skeptic’ (again and again why not ‘skeptik ’ 
or ‘sceptic’ ?), and in so doing seems to us wilfully re- 
gardless of the ‘ Heaven-descended maxim.’ The following 
parable will serve to illustrate his ‘method’ as ourselves 
conceive it. Your sporting philosopher walks out with 
his gun (sighted to infinity), lets it off, and stands stock- 
still hither and thither dividing his swift mind. ‘A rabbit, I 
think; a hare, I hope; a dog, I’m damned!’ Skeptical 
thought—‘ Ask the gamekeeper.’ Otherwise he seems to be 
one of your deliquescent Christians, a philosophical decadent, 
a somethingarian. His sentences may still be compared to 
Virgil’s mangled snake ; the same old cornermen and corner- 
women gush laboriously at the reader ; and Mr. Owen himself 
ceases not to ‘argue high and argue low and also argue round 
about him’ of nothing in general and everything in particular. 
But seeing thit he can’t or won't ‘write smartly about God’ ; 
and has been at the pains to verify his references, it is quite 
possible to read him with equanimity ; and if a Christian spirit 
of contradiction eventually possess the reader—why s9 much 
the better! Mr. Owen is a thoughtful person—if by no means 
a thinker. 

The so-called French Kenaissance—regarded from the 
philosopher’s point of view—differs essentially from the 
Italian Renaissance so-called. The ‘new birth’ of Italian 
thought was obviously due to the revelation of classical Litera. 
ture; the new birth of French philosophy in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries (Montaigne, justly styled by Justus 
Lipsius the ‘ Thales of France,’ was the first clear light thereof) 
is ultimately traceable to the beginnings of Nature-Worship. 
The humanists of Italy quoted Plato as their opponents quoted 
Aristotle ; both parties agreed in an appeal to the authority of 
he Scribes. But even Montaigne, though he prefers the 
classics before the Fathers as an armoury of instances, looks at 
the sum of human life through his own eyes and contemplates 
man as an integral part of Nature. The tyranny of /¢fera scripla 
manet was overpast in seventeenth century France ; the tyranny 
of Nature (our Lady of the Revolution) was soon to be estab- 
lished. The mainspring of the Italian Renais:ance, was a new 
conception of literature, whereas a workaday ideal of mathe- 
matical science was, so to speak, the ‘philosophical con- 
science’ of both Pascal and Descartes. Mr. Owen has missed 
this very essential point. 

‘Innocent the Third’s infamous crusade, says Mr. Owen, 
‘ postponed for two centuries the growth of French enlighten- 
ment.’ At the beginning of the thirteenth century Southern 
France, where a tradition of the o'd Roman culture had lived 
on through the Dark Ages, seemed destined to be the rival of 
municipal Italy. The home of the Troubadours (who yet 
lacked their Homer), placed midway between the rising sun of 
Italian and the setting sun of Moorish civilisation, was the 
centre of a world-wide commerce. Marseilles, Avignon, Arles, 
Narbonne, Toulouse—the first-named one of the world’s 
markets since the days when Greek and Pheenician indulged in 
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‘cut-throat competition ’ along the shores of the Mediterranean 
—traded seaward with Byzantium and the Orient, landward 
with Spain and Northern Europe. The several heresies which 
obtained there offended Rome, not so much because they were 
carried to their logical, their theological, conclusions, as 
because they were signs of a ‘stream of tendencies,’ which 
made for intellectual independence and against bureaucracy in 
the matter of religion. When Simon de Montfort and his 
lieutenants visited this province of the Holy See, they left 
hardly enough inhabitants to till the soil, and the spirit of Tar- 
tarin, who was older than Methusaleh when Daudet found him, 
seemed for ever broken. Solitudinem faciunt, fidem appellant. 
But for this Holy War we might be reading of a French Refor- 
mation (rather than a French Renaissance) resulting in liberty of 
thought rather than the intellectual libertinism of Italy. France 
had already been ‘formed’ by the salutary discipline of feudalism, 
which, indeed, except within the danger of Venice and Naples, 
was never much of an influence in Italy. Fancy a Reformation 
elsewhere than in dour sour Germany—the work of a Montaigne 
rather than the evolution of Luther—the Tiara broken into 
little bits with laughter in the air from men and angels and 
from. An end to such speculation ; refournons a nos moutons, to 
Mr. Owea and his flock of affinities! As things were the lower 
Scholasticism possessed the Universities of France until the 
end of the sixteenth century ; whence the boyish bitterness of 
Clement Marot against his pro’essors... grands bétes.., 
Je veux perdre ma part de Paradis stl ne mi'ont perdu ma 
Jeunesse. 

Mr. Owen sees two kinds of scepticism in the French Renais- 
sance: to wit, the Pyrrhonic, which is thought wholly purged 
of affirmation or negation, the Academic, which exists to clear 
the ground for some dogmatic principle such as cog/to ergo sum. 
Montaigne, Charron, Sanchez (we are grateful for an introduc- 
tion to the last-named), La Mothe-le-Vayer, appear to merit 
the former epithet ; Peter Ramus, Descartes, Huet of Avranches, 
Voltaire and so on, the second. Pascal must be enrolled in both 
lists, seeing that there are at least two or three of him. Mr.Owen 
does not venture to deal with Descartes ; and of the other Acade- 
mic doubters, whom to criticise a knowledge of formal philosophy 
were necessary, he has but little to say. His epigrams are by 
no means ‘ crystals of reason’s dry light’ (the ‘ higher common- 
sense’) but rather—to imitate his own too frequent tropes— 
futile little glow-worms dimly discerned in an expanse of watery 
rhetoric. Charron is well-defined as ‘the St. Paul of Montaign. 
ism.’ Peter Ramus is the Professor, who has his doubts in an 
age when transubstantiation was a dogma of science as well as 
of religion. Concerning Montaigne and La Mothe-le-Vayer he 
says—something. ‘Sanchez’ is a novelty; the man was a 
sceptical physician, who succeeded in reducing the body of his 
philosophy to a monosyllable. Quid? In passing, Mr. Owen 
has invented a certain M. Query, the apostle of uncertainty, a 
charming parody of your dogmatist of hesitation, who ‘ went 
one better’ than Sanchez ; for that he reduced all knowledge 
to a mere point of interrogation and engraved the same on his 
spoons ! 

Last of all comes Mr. Owen's appreciation of Pascal, which is 
on the whole a conscientious failure. Here’s the gist of his 
essay. Pascal was a sceptic; his brain was slightly honey- 
combed ; he wore an amulet, and was troubled with nightmares 
by day (‘daymares ’—why not?) ;_ he is interesting as a philo- 
sopher, because he may have lived a man’s life in that naughty 
Paris, and repented and mortified his flesh; some people say 
that genius is all nerves, in which case Pascal was a neurotic ; 
at all events he wasasceptic. But—in spite of Mr. Owen and all 
others who think interviewing the whole art of criticism—you may 
serve up a naked man on toast, and yet utterly miss the razson 
@ étre of his literary existence. In point of fact, the Pascal of 
the Pensées (we are not speaking now of ‘the Secretary of the 
Port-Royal’) was not a sceptic but a pessimist. ‘ Life is bad, 
says he, ‘because we can satisfy i notre désir de bonheur, ni 
notre soif de science, ni notre réve de vertu; nevertheless, we 
cannot blame the Author of life for life’s ills, because He has 
done nothing but good. We must therefore accuse our- 
selves, and that we may do so logically must accept 
the doctrine of original sin.’ In spite of Victor Cousin, 
that noisy eclectic, Pascal is to be regarded as a pessi- 
mist. Of course Mr. Owen has not read M. Brunetiére, 

or he might have avoided Victor Cousin’s misconception, 
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Naturally enough, he fails to appreciate the famous betting 
argument. Pascal, it will be remembered, admits that we 
cannot reasonably assert either the existence or the non-exist- 
ence of a Deity, but he seriously advises us to stake all we have 
and all we are on the chance that God is a fact. Mr. Owen is 
mildly shocked : simply because he has never contemplated the 
splendid uncertainty of the game called death. Every man 
takes or gives the odds when he dies; in every case the 
limit of his investment is the sum of life; Fate, in a 
thoroughly sportsmanlike manner, has never let a tipster 
into the secret, and no tout is tall enough to peep over 
the Jammantia menia. Death is a gigantic gamble ; hence 
jts undying charm. Pascal, who was a Christian, would 
have us bet ourselves the one way; some there are who prefer 
to bet the other. Whichever way you bet, bet like a gentle- 
man, and don’t be tempted to hedge; wager yourself one way 
or the other (it really doesn’t matter which), and you will find 
your death a delightfully exciting episode. Which in this 
Alexandrine age, when a little excitement is worth its weight in 
soul, is good advice. The index is admirably done. 


ANTI-SQUATTER 


Land Systems of Australasia. By WILLIAM Epps. London: 
Sonnenschein. 


‘ Surely this was a land,’ rhapsodises Mr. Epps on page |, ‘in 
regard to which no brighter ideal could have been devised than 
that of peopling it with men able to toss off the traditions of 
priest-ridden, superstitious misrule.’ This sentence confesses 
the modern democrat, and the writer only escapes the difficulty 
of squaring fact with theory by flinging the latter overboard, 
For his chapters plainly show that there are other means of 
satisfying land-hunger besides mortmain; and that in the 
absence of a territorial priesthood there is plenty of room for 
squatter and selector both. In fact, the chief fault in a little 
book at once well-informed and clearly written, consists in its 
author’s ignorance of human nature. Given a practically un- 
limited acreage, and the temptation to wholesale acquisition 
becomes irresistible. Parliaments may regulate the scramble, 
but they cannot prevent it ; and no legislation in the world can 
impose agriculture upon a people which in sheep-runs has 
found the means of a far quicker turnover at the cost of 
infinitely less in labour and capital. Accordingly, Mr. Epps’s 
anti-squatter declamations must be set down as very much 
beside the mark. Equally inept are his lamentations concerning 
the Australian trick of herding in towns. It traces less to the cir- 
cumstance that the people have been elbowed off the soil than to 
the ‘spirited public works policy’ of Colonial Legislatures. With 
an abundance of work, and the means of amusement there. 
with, the immigrant, being a gregarious animal, most naturally 
preferred the public-house before the lone up-country hut : with 
the result that thirty per cent. of the population of Australia is 
congregated in her capitals, and that forty years hence, unless 
there be a radical change, this fraction will have risen to 
one-half. 

At the same time, Mr. Epps is well within his argument when 
he urges that the alienation of public lands has been marked by 
the most culpable recklessness. Granted that large holdings 
were the natural outcome of economic conditions, it is none the 
less deplorable to read ‘that in five colonies some twelve 
hundred and fifty persons have grasped not less than one-half 
the land distributed, whereas a hundred and five thousand 
others have come out with a bare fourth. Vast blocks have 
been let go in the immediate neighbourhood of the cities: 
notably in West Australia, where in the Twenties settlers found 
themselves debarred the capital by a broad belt of monopoly 
holders. Thriftlessness, indeed, was everywhere save in 
South Australia and in some isolated settlements in New Zea- 
land, as Canterbury, where the Wakefield system obtained of 
parting with small lots at a high upset price. Eventually that 
system failed, partly because it embodied an artificial attempt 
to reproduce the social conditions of the mother-country, but 
chiefly because nobody would buy at twelve shillings an acre 
when unlimited areas were to be had for the asking other- 
where. You note, further, that where officials have pointed the 
right way, colonial legislatures have persistently pursued the 
wrong one. To Torrens was due that admirable system of 
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registration, whereby titles are indefeasibly secured, and 
transfer is reduced to simplicity itself. Again, Sir George 
Gipps wished to settle the squatter difficulty by compulsory 
purchase, or, at least, by lease at auction. He was checkmated 
by the ‘unconstitutional’ cry ; and, when squatting was legalised 
by Earl Grey’s inept Settled Lands Act, the best that Sydney 
could devise was to set up the selector against the pastoralist, 
The story of the millions wasted in that squalid quarrel, 
which ranged over Victoria and Queensland also, is merely 
heartrending ; and even more deplorable than the conse. 
quences of locking-up the land was the fraudulent ‘ dummying 
and ‘peacocking’ called into being by the Crown Lands 
Occupation Act. 

Australasian land legislation is still a hopeless jumble ; 
but it must be said in fairness that an occasional statute js 
touched with political wisdom. The crushing taxation whereby 
Victoria strove to stamp out the squatter must be held 
inequitable ; on the other hand the Mallee Pastoral Leases 
Act was a genuine attempt to create a resident agricultural 
population. The regulations against absenteeism are in 
the right direction, and, together with provisions for fencing 
and farm-building within a certain period, have found a place 
in the lawmaking of nearly every colony. New South Wales 
can claim that her Act of ’84, though it fails to separate arable 
from pasture, does, by erecting new divisions with different 
conditions of purchase, tend to prevent the country from 
depending upon one industry alone. The Land Court instituted 
under the Act of ’89 should secure a pure administration, and 
minimise the gambling in freeholds. Also, despite the fatuity 
of many of the late Mr. Ballance’s nostrums, New Zealand has 
hit upon a device in ‘eternal leases’ which, the holdings being 
limited to 2000 acres, seems likely to prevent the aggregation 
of unduly large properties, and at the same time to profit the 
State. Ofthe many schemes for bringing the population back to 
the soil, Sir George Dibbs’s Labour Settlements are full young 
for criticism ; but, ace Mr. Epps, Mr. Ballance’s plantations of 
the unemployed have proved most wasteful experiments, and 
no more. On the other hand, the Blockers’ Loan Act of South 
Australia, which resembles not a little Mr. Chaplin’s Small 
Holdings measure, has undoubtedly been the ‘means of estab- 
lishing working-men’s settlements beyond and yet near to the 
towns. Still, the presumption is that a centrifugal tendency 
must be aresult of—not laws but—economic conditions. In the 
first place the cities must obviously dwindle or keep stationary 
unless additional employment can be found for the urban popu- 
lations ; indeed, since the collapse of the land-boom suburban 
Melbourne is fast falling into ruins. Secondly, the Colonies, as 
Tasmania and, to a less degree, New South Wales, cannot 
afford much longer to pay for imported corn. They must grow 
their own, and then will come the chance of the yeoman. 
Moreover, fortunes are certainly to be made—and have already 
been made—through ‘intense cultivation’ by means of irriga- 
tion, and here again the small man will find his opportunity, 
These considerations, however, are to seek in the pages of Mr. 
Epps, who cannot get away from the theory that system counts 
for everything, and natural conditions for nothing. At the same 
time his deficiencies are easily apprehended : whereas his 
summaries of enactments contain a mass of information not 
easily discoverable elsewhere. 


FRENCH PROGRESS 
France of To-day. By M. BETHAM-EDWARDs. Vol. II. 
London: Rivington. 


In this second volume, as in the first, Miss Betham-Edwards 
figures as the Agriculturist’s friend and the Economist’s pleased 
disciple. Her faith in French progress is strong. France to 
her is as a Statistical Promised Land. She knows it well, and 
this much is in her favour: but to the less serious, hers is ever 
a story of lost opportunities. Having all manner of pleasures 
at her beck, she declines to quit the study save for the farm- 
yard. She turns from all the arts that make life worth 
living, to revel instead in the spread of public education—whose 
chief effect, according to the late Maxime du Camp, is an im- 
provement in the intellectual condition of the ferme entretenne 
—the rapid development of the railway system, all those 
evils before whose face character and the picturesque have fled 
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as they had been the plague. France can be many things to 
many men: it is in her most industrious, but her least seduc- 
tive, capacity that she has lured Miss Betham-Edwards. 

But if you may not sympathise with the writer’s standpoint, 
you can only applaud her devotion to the cult of her choice. 
Her travels, as here related, took her from Normandy to 
Provence, from Brittany to Picardy, from the Beauce to Savoy. 
Her chiefest joy was in agricultural conditions ; though some- 
times as in Lyons or in Roubaix, the manufacturing Muse would 
claim atithe of her attention, she would linger awhile to toy with 
her of Socialism. In your mind’s eye you may behold her in 
the act of listening with enthusiasm to M. le Conseiller at the 
Comices Agricoles in A/me. Bovary: applauding to the echo 
his noble descant on ‘l’amélioration du sol’ and ‘ le développe- 
ment des races chevalines, ovines, bovines, et porcines’; rejoic- 
ing in him as he reminds his hearers that ‘le lin—Messieurs, 
noublions pas le lin !’—has ‘pris dans ces dernitns années 
un accroissement considérable.’ Everywhere she inspected farms 
and farm-houses, talked with farmers, collected information about 
farming. The asparagus-beds that have made the sandy wastes 
of the Norman coast to blossom as the rose; the trellised vine 
yards of Savoy ; the olive orchards and horticultural schools of 
the Riviera ; the vast cornfields of the Pays de Caux—there was 
grist for her mill in each oneand in all. But her strong concern 
was ever the relation of the Jabourer to the land. Those who 
have looked upon France as a country infinitely sub-divided into 
small holdings will learn with surprise that, in many districts, 
matters remain much as they are with ourselves. In the Pays 
de Caux and a great part of the Pas de Calais there are large 
farms all kept going by day-labour on the part of the French 
for Hodge; while in Savoy and elsewhere land is let on lease, 
and is often run on the half-profits system. Indeed, to read 
Miss Betham-Edwards is to conclude that in certain Depart- 
ments peasant properties are mostly mythical. But endthwart 
and overlong the peasant’s thrift is the same. This and his 
courtesy of manner are the qualities which have most struck 
Miss Betham-Edwards, as they must strike all them that sojourn 
in the land. But in her enthusiasm has she not a little exagge- 
rated their worth? Politeness may be skin-deep ; thrift de- 
generates at times into something sordid. You read and you 
have a suspicion—a conviction even—that for this writer Ceres 
came forth all-too often in her Sunday-best : that her studious 
vehemency was permitted to expend itself only upon model 
farms and model farmers. A little more intimate acquaintance 
with the people, a little more knowledge of a kind not easily 
acquired by travelling woman, and she might not have found 
‘Zolaism’ even among peasant proprietors, an almost unknown 
quantity. Of course, M. Zola, being a Provencal and therewith 
a lyrist devoyé, is as ‘capable of everything’ as Habakkuk him- 
self. But, when all is said, it is more than probable that the 
peasant of /a Zerre comes far nearer to the actual truth than 
the irreproachable being of Miss Betham-Edwards’ fancy. 

The student or the tourist who starts with a theory inevitably 
subordinates thereunto all such facts and experiences as he may 
glean by the way. Miss Betham-Edwards believes that the 
French have attained as high a degree of perfection as is at 
present possible to poor humanity, and for the sake of her belief 
she blinds herself cheerfully to their countless sacrifices to the 
wretched entity called Progress. Her chapter on Brittany 
alone were enough to make one despair of their future. There 
has been gain of a sort, no doubt ; but what of the irreparable, 
immeasurable loss? There are ugly, jerry-builded school- 
houses in every town, in almost every village ; boulevards have 
‘opened-up’ the forgotten and enchanting districts ; vast 
caravanseries desecrate the fishing villages once peaceful, 
delightful, unknown. And at what a cost! Miss Betham- 
Edwards herself shall tell: ‘A wave of enlightenment and 
well-being has spread over the entire province. The Armorica 
of legend and fable has (sc) disappeared. Sewing-machines now 
replace the spinning-wheel in rustic homes, French is univer- 
sally spoken ; the vez//ée, or story-telling at night, is out of 
fashion, every one now being able to read for himself. The 
gorgeous costumes, common twenty-five years ago, are fast 
disappearing.’ In a word, Brittany has gone the way of the 
world, and is irretrievably swamped in commonplace. Tru.y, 
to be bidden to rejoice in the France of To-day is but to 
be provoked to lament the France of Yesterday, for that it is 
not, nor ever can be, any more, 
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THE NEW BADMINTON 


Big-Game Shooting. By CLIvE PHILIPPS-WOLLEY. 
London : Longman. 


Mr. Philipps-Wolley is to be congratulated on a book that will 
bear comparison to the very best of its famous predecessors, 
His band of writers includes the pick of the mighty hunters of 
our time. The late Sir Samuel Baker is represented by a 
biographical sketch of Livingstone’s friend and patron, Mr. 
Oswell, who died last year, but lived to finish a most interesting 
account of South Africa as he found it fifty years ago, when it 
teemed with game, and ’twas still possible to come upon herds 
of elephants at least four hundred strong. The story of his 
perils and adventures, being full of notes as to the characteristics 
of the beasts he hunted, forms an excellent introduction to the 
more systematic instructions of his juniors. A very daring and 
determined sportsman, he had also luck on his side. A 
rhinoceros has sent him sailing through the air; another 
monster tossed him (horse and man) ; a yellow lioness ‘ got her 
front claw well into’ his horse’s quarter ; and he was knocked 
unconscious by a projecting branch ; but he always lived to tell 
the tale. He was certainly the first among the big-game hunters, 
and he was also the most fortunate, for their opportunities are 
shrinking year by year. The African lion grows cowed and sullen 
as well as scarce ; tiger shooting must soon become a tradition ; 
the ivory-trader has played havoc with the elephant; the 
rhinoceros and the river horse are in peril of extermination ; 
the American bison has become a park ornament; the grizzly 
has been trapped nearly out of being ; in ’91 the African buffalo 
took anthrax and died in his thousands. The sportsman must 
take his pleasure while he may, for the waste places of the world 
will soon be waste no more. 

An effect of these two volumes is to discover a greater choice 
of hunting grounds than might have been expected. East Africa 
is still worth an expedition in the grand style. Lions are 
plentiful, and the cheetah is not uncommon on the plains of 
Kapite. Hippopotami abound in the Athi River. There is 
still a sufficiency of elephants, to say nothing of hartebeest and 
water-buck, in the land round Lake Baringo. Mr. F. L. 
Jackson contributes a series of clear and practical directions as 
to gear and outfit for the work : together with the record of some 
striking incidents in native and European hunting. The 
district south of the Zambesi River is allotted to Mr. Selous. 
He very modestly declines to rank with such paladins as 
Colonel Arthur Paget, Lord Delamere, Colonel Curtis, and 
Lord Wolverton: since ‘I have only shot twenty-five lions 
when entirely by myself, though besides these I have assisted 
at the shooting of eleven others.’ (His biggest bag for one 
season was seven.) He laments the decay of South Africa: 
In British Bechuanaland, the elephant and the rhinoceros are 
extinct as the mammoth is in England; and where once ‘ the 
magnificent music of the lion’s roar was the traveller’s constant 
lullaby, you must sleep to the rattle of the quartz-cutting 
machine. Yet this is only true of certain places. Away to 
the south-east by the Pungwé where Mr. Selous was in ’92, the 
ambitious shooter may yet contrive to ennoble his trophies with 
a lion’s pelt. Mr. Selous differs from Sir Samuel Baker and 
other authorities in holding that in attacking an ox the lion kills 
by making the quarry break his own neck. An illustration shows 
him with one fore-claw on the ox’s muzzle and the other on 
the shoulder-blade. Thus gripped, the brute does a mad rush 
forward, rolls over, and snaps his spine by a fall head fore- 
most. 

There are articles on the big game of North America (by 
the editor) and on the musk ox (by Mr. Warburton Pike). 
Mr. Arnold Pike takes on the Arctic regions, or rather the seas 
round Spitzbergen, and treats of the walrus and the Polar bear. 
Better than taking your own yacht is to hire a walrus boat at 
Hammerfest or Tromsé; and Mr. Pike is very properly of 
opinion that the walrus, especially if you harpoon him, is far 
finer sport than the Polar bear, who, being potted from afar, is 
incapable of charging, or can only attack by water where he is 
no match for lance or axe. For the rest, big-game shooting is 
practically reduced to such stalking as can be got in the Cau- 
casus and the Alps, in Mongolia and Scandinavia, in Portugal 
and Spain. You will nowhere find the shooting of elk and auroch, 
of chamois and alpine stag, treated so delightfully and so 
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instructively as it is treated here by Mr. St. E. Littledale, Mr. 
Baillie Grohman, Sir Henry Pottinger, Major Algernon Percy, 
the Earl of Kilmorey, Mr. Abel Chapman, and the others, 
Indeed, the writing is so uniform as to suggest that either 
the editor has found a most extraordinary team, or he has 
taken a large and a very proper view of his own responsi- 
bilities. The illustrations, too, are beyond praise. Mr. Charles 
Whymper, who has done the most of them, is himself a 
travelled sportsman, or he had found it well-nigh impossible 
to succeed as he has. His works do duty as charts and 
diagrams, but they are none the less pleasing in themselves. 
In fine, the book, being rounded off with a short but useful 
bibliography, is a veritable encyclopedia of dangerous and 
arduous sport. 


IN A GONDOLA 


A Canton Flower-Boat. By Professor G. SCHLEGEL. (Separat- 
Abdruck aus /nternationales Archiv fiir Ethnographic; 
1894.) Leiden: Brill. 


A Chinese gaudy-boat /a-?7mg is periculous to write about in 
publications that survive by fittestness. But Dr. Schlegel has taken 
his courage !n both hands, screwed it to the description point, 
embarked on the trim but unballasted craft, and interviewed 
its complement. He has gone au feu comme a la noce, and got 
together information not even mentioned by the high-mighti- 
ness of Chinese cyclopedias, although the boats are found in 
historical memoirs as early as our sixth century. 

In hailing these pontoons, it would seem that a good deal 
depends upon the manner in which your ‘ Come on board, sir,’ 
is put. They are ostensibly a sort of semi-private floating café- 
chantants, in which the surface decorum is of the very strictest 
that ‘The Book of Ceremonies’ could prescribe ; so that the 
Jankwei or foreign devil speaking no Chinese is ineligible for 
this particular variety of damnation. It is in the Pearl- 
river at Canton that these immense Lord Mayor’s barges 
of things, richly carved, painted, and gilt, are heard to 
overflow with strains of music and song—or the skreeking and 
shrieking noises so-called /@ as—upon the balmy night-breezes, 
while the (also) painted and gaily-triced persons aboard drink 
and smoke, and recite poetry at decent intervals between the 
madding gong and the stunning tom-tom. A craft can be 
hired—like the old Maria Wood—for pleasure-parties and 
banquets by the wealthy Chinaman desirous of enjoying high- 
life in the fo’c’sle ; but there is no excursion ‘up the river’ 
or down: the gaudy boat remains fixed to its moorings in 
the gay water-street wherein it lies, a meretricious hulk. Here 
a grand chopstick supper, given in a sort of monster cadinet 
particulier to some half-dozen fa-m, black-haired yellow sirens, 
head-dressed with roses and orange-flowers, recreates him and 
his friends from the compradorean labours of the busy day. 
But an if a civil or military official, or his son, or even his 
grandson, be found flagrante derelicto (as one might distort it) 
on board one of these boats, five dozen with the long bamboo 
should be his legal portion. This is mere theory, however, for 
in practice the injunction proves to be a zest piled on by a 
solicitous government ; and the long bamboo is raised not, 
neither does it descend upon the inconstant mandarin. 

It is one of the most expensive institutions of Chinese life— 
in Pierce Egan’s sense of life—this gaudy house-boat develop- 
ment. Many of the.aforesaid sirens are far removed from the 
slushy adulation of Jotus-eating academicians like M. Julian 
Viaud ; for they are /feratz, well-read in the national poetry, 
accomplished singers and talkers, and they are Human—that 
is, feminine——withal ; for they insist upon learned sages from 
the Western sky, chiromantically dabbling in the fortunes of 
their palms. For the rest, the proprieties are so excruciat- 
ingly kept, that the whole set-out (as Miss Mitford used to 
say) in these ‘Genuine Spring Boats,’ as the lantern-signs 
proclaim them to him who resteth on his oars, is deeply, 
deadly, celestially dull. And so there is an appropriate com- 
partment set aside for opium-smoking. ‘The ditties, too, are 
tedious as in any Western Music-hall. A Mew Cheerful 


Ballad replaces the comic song; Zhe Blind Man gets a 
Second Wife sounds a more promising title ; but one cannot 
flee from the noise, of which these songs are so full and proud. 
‘ The castanets sounded pik-puk, the flat drum sounded pik- 
puk :’ the sounds signifying naught but fury to the exotic ear, 
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The earliest shipping news of this particular class of vessel, 
says Professor Schlegel, is to be picked up in the annals of 
2400 years ago, when a certain monarch built his soul a lordly 
pleasure-boat which he called the Zo/us-Lea/, and manned it with 
the palace maids-of-honour. One Fuch’a, Prince of Kiangsu, 
who succeeded his father B.C. 495, amused his lost time by 
digging a very big pond, on which dug-out he launched a boat 
called the Green Dragon, for idly mooning round on the slab 
waters with the peerless Sishi, the type of Chinese loveliness, 
It is told of this legendary professional beauty that she was 
eaten up by affectation, and thinking that her charms were set- 
off by a melancholic air, she would knit her brows as though in 
pain of some crumpled rose-leaf; a device soon practised, 
but in vain, by the rest of the sex, who succeeded merely in 
aping the frown. A thousand years later such boats were 
still in vogue, for when Yang Khan went to Hangchow he 
constructed three state-rooms upon a double raft for floating 
down the river Liang. These cabins were upholstered in 
embroidered silk, were hung with curtains, and were furnished 
with musical instruments, with sirens not employed as fog. 
horns, and with screens. ‘Thus China does not change much ; 
and just here one is reminded of the late Victor Hugo’s libel 
upon that nation: ‘C’est un bocal de fcctus.’ 
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EUSTACE BALFOUR. 

rHE AUTHOR OF ‘ FO'C’S'LE 
YARNS.’ 

W. B. YEATS. 

Mne. JAS. DARMESTETER, 

ARTHUR MORRISON, 
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THE 
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Can be had or ordered at all Railway Bookstalls. It is also 
on sale at most of the Principal Newsagents, or from the 
Chief Office, 1155 FLEET STREET, LONDON; and Branch 
Office, 68 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


The NATIONAL OBSERVER is a valuable medium for reaching 


the wealthy and cultured classes. 
Terms for Yearly Subscription (post-free). 
Payable in advance. 

United Kingdom. . °* . .». £1 6 90 
Abroad... . cm A . - 110 4 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be ordered for Six Months at 
half the above rates. 

All Communications should be addressed to the London Office. 
Cheques and Drafts payable to JOHN DOUGLAS. 


NOTICE.—Should any difficulry be experienced in obtaining THF 
NATIONAL OBSERVER, the Publisher would greatly esteem any 
sommunications addressed to him at 115 Fleet Street; London, E.C. 
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AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The following books were first 


published in whole or in part, 


in the columns of "THE NATIONAL OBSERVER. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 


6s. By R. L. STEVENSON. (‘The Isle of Voices.’) 
‘ This work consists of three of the best stories that Mr. Stevenson has 
ever given to the world.’— World. 


A FOOT-NOTE TO HISTORY. Eight Years of 
Trouble inSamoa (‘ The Hurricane’). ByR. L. STEVENSON. Price 6s. 
Lonpon: CASSELL & COMPANY, LTp. 


FATHER DAMIAN: An Open Letter. 


By R. L. STEVENSON. 


Price 


Price Is. 


BALLADS, By R. L. Stevenson. 6s. (‘Christ | 
mas at Sea,’ ‘ The Wanderer.’) 
Lonpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 
THOMAS HARDY. 
TESS OF THE  D’URBERVILLES. (TEss’s 


RETURN TO THE VILLAGE.) 23rd Thousand, Price 6s. By THOMAS 
HARDY. 
LONDON : OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO. 


J. M. BARRIE. 
A WINDOW IN THRUMS. (‘A Coax witH 


BEADS,’ ‘How GAVIN BIRSE PUT IT TO MAG LOWNIE.’) Tenth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, buckram, price 6s. By J. M. BARRIE, 
LONDON: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 


W. E. HENLEY. 
THE SONG OF THE SWORD: and other Verses. 


By W. E. HENLEY. Foolscap 8vo, xii and rog pp. Price 53s. 
net. Printed by Constable on special paper with rough edges. 
‘ The passion of the verse, page after page, is almost terrible, It flares 
like some intense, splendid light..—Dazly Chronicle. 
‘Of exceptional interest and importance.'— Jimes. 


A BOOK OF VERSES. By W. E. HEnLEey. 


Third Edition. 16mo. With Etched Title-page Vignette of the Old 
Infirmary, Edinburgh, by W. HOLE, R.S.A. 

‘ The author is a genuine poet .. . . there is freshness in all he writes, 
and music in much of it, and, what is perhaps rarer, a clear eye for outline 
and colour and character in a good deal of it..... Mr. Henley’s 
keenness of vision, freshness of feeling, and capacity for song are 
unmistakable,’—.Sfectator. 

‘A horrible, fascinating, and wrong, yet rightly done, little book—a 
book which no one should be advised to read, and which no one would be 
content to have missed.’—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS. Essays in Apprecia- 


tion. By W. E. HENLEY. Second Edition. 16mo. xii-235 pages. 
Printed by Constable. Cloth, top gilt, price 5s. net. 

‘This is one of the most remarkable volumes of literary criticism—in 
more senses than one it is the most striking—that have appeared for a 
number of years. Mr. Henley has been known for a considerable time as 
one of the most fearless, if not also as one of the most uncompromising, of 
the art critics. . . , . He is a master of a most remarkable and attractive 
style.’ —Spectator. 

Lonpon: DAVID NUTT. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 
BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; and other Verses. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
‘ These ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are 
vigorous in their dramatic force.'"—Sfectavor. 


GILBERT PARKER. 
PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 


PARKER. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
‘Mr. Parker is one of the most distinctive writers of short stories.’ 
St. James's Gazette. 
‘Stories happily conceived and finely executed. ‘There is strength and 
genius in Mr. Parker's style.'"— Daily Telegraph. 


H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 
DIOGENES IN LONDON. Stories and Sketches. 


By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
‘There is abundant cleverness in the volume, especially in the 
** fantasies,’’ which are often fresh in conception and vivid in general effect. 
» . . We may add that the typography is delightful.’—G/oée. 
‘Mr, Watson's merits are unmistakable and irresistible.’"—S¢ar, 
LONDON: METHUEN & CO. 


ALICE MEYNELL. 
THE RHYTHM OF LIFE: and other Essays, 


By GILBERT 


By Mrs. MEYNELL. Second Edition, Fcp. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. A few 
of the so Copies on large hand-made paper (First Edition) remain. 
12s, 6d. net. 
‘ A reticence, fulness, and effectiveness of expression which place her in 
the very front rank of living writers in prose..—Mr. COVENTRY PATMORE, 
in the Fortnightly Review. 


GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 
A SUMMER NIGHT, AND OTHER POEMS, 


By GRAHAM R. ToMSON. With Frontispiece by A. TOMSON. Feap, 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 
‘Mrs. Tomson holds perhaps the very highest rank among poetesses of 
English birth. This selection will help her reputation.’—Black and White, 
LonpDOoON: METHUEN & CO. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. By Karuarine Tynan, 


cs, 
) 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL & COMPANY, LTD, 


T. F. HENDERSON. 
OLD WORLD SCOTLAND. By T. F. Henorr- 


SON. 6s, 
Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, 


BARRY PAIN. 
PLAYTHINGS AND PARODIES. By 


PAIN. 
ion Lonpvon : CASSELL & CO, 
THE AUTHOR OF ‘FO’C’S’LE YARNS.’ 

OLD JOHN AND OTHER POEMS. By T. E, 
BROWN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LONDON: MACMILLAN & CO, 
G. S. STREET. 

MINIATURES AND MOODS. | 33s, 6d. 

LONDON: NUTT. 
J. GORDON M’PHERSON. 

GOLF AND GOLFERS. Past and Present. By J. 
G. M’PHERSON, Ph.D., F.R.S.E. With an Introduction by the Right 
Hon. A. J. BALFouR, and a Portrait of the Author, Feap. 8vo, 1s, 6d. 

LONDON and EDINBURGH: BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
H. D. LOWRY. 


WRECKERS AND METHODISTS. 
Lonpon : W. HEINEMANN. 


W. B. YEATS. 
‘THE CELTIC TWILIGHT.’ Men and Women, 


Ghosts and Fairies. By W. B. YEATS, Illustrated by J. B. Yeats, 
35. 6d, 


BARRY 


3s. 6d. 


LONDON : LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 
THE COUNTESS KATHLEEN. 
Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
MURRAY GILCHRIST. 


THE STONE DRAGON AND OTHER STORIES. 
LONDON: METHUEN & CO. 


KENNETH GRAHAME. 
PAGAN PAPERS. 
Lonpon : ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE, 


MODERN MEN: Literary Portraits, reprinted from 
The National Observer. 1s. each. 
LonpDoN: E. ARNOLD. 


LIGHTS ON HOME RULE: Letters by Mr. J. 


A. FROUDE, LL.D.; Mr. W. E. H. LECKyY.; PRoF. TYNDALL, LL.D., 


D.C.L.,F.R.S.; PROF. JEBB, D.C. L.,LL.D.,M.P.; SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, 
BART., M.P. ; Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P.; Mr. H. O. ARNOLD 


FORSTER, M.P.; SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART., M.P.; MR. 


THOMAS RALEIGH, M.A. ; MR. CHARLES DARLING, Q.C., M.P. ; 
SIR JOHN CoLoms, K.C.M.G.; Mr. FREDERICK GREENWOOD; and 


Mr. A, H. SMITH Barry, M.P. Price 1d. 
LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET. 
IN PREPARATION. 
G. S. STREET. 
FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
LONDON: ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE. 
HAROLD FREDERIC. 
OBSERVATIONS IN PHILISTIA. 
Lonpon: W. HEINEMANN. 
GEORGE FLEMING. 
LITTLE STORIES ABOUT WOMEN. 





LONDON : ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE, 


LONDON: ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE, 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. ! NOW READY, PRICE ONE PENNY. 
(Birthday Cards, Season Cards, etc.), from negatives by RatpH DARLINGTON, OF ALL NEWSAGENTS AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


F.R.G.S., of Scenery, Ruins, etc.,in Italy, Greece, Asia Minor and Egypt, including: 
—The Virgin’s Tree, Heliopolis (where it is said Mary rested with the child Jesus) ; : f E a 
Rhoda Island (where Moses was found by Pharoah’s daughter) ; Great Temple of Special Terms to Unionist Associations, etc. 
Karnak, which covered tooo acres; Statue of Rameses the Great, Thebes, weighing 
109 tons (Pharaoh of the Oppression) ; Acropolis from Mars Hiil, Athens; Site of — -— = 

/6, mounted speci- 


Temple of Diana, Ephesus; General view of Rome. 1/-, 1/6. 2 
mens, post free, with complete list, 1/-—-DARLINGTON & CO., LLANGOLLEN. I c; | EE . 
Gold Medal for Amateur Photographers. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS TO NORTH WALES. 
MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


| ON 
‘Nothing better could be desired.’'—British Weekly. ‘Capital guides.’— 
Scotsman. * Most interesting.’—Liverpool Mercury. 
By RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S., F.R.H.S.—The Vale of Llangollen, 
Aberystwith, Towyn, Barmouth, and Cardigan Bay, 1/-, post | e 
BY 





1/-, post free 1/2. ; 

free 1/2. The Welsh Coast and the Valley of the Dee, 1/6, post free 1/8. The 

Birds, Wild Flowers and Ferns of Snowdon and the North Wales Coast, €d., post 

free 7d, The Birds, Wild Flowers and Ferns of Bettws-y-coed and District, 6d., | rs 

post free, 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers, and Ferns of Barmouth, Dolgelly, and | MR. J. A. Frou DE, LL.D, 
Mr. W. E. H. LECKY. 


Cader Idris, 6d, post free 7d. r LLD.. D.C.L.. F.R.S 
. "ROF. LYNDALL, LL.w., UU. Li, FoR. 
enn nina lnm sersienteelllt Pror. Jebs, D.C.L., LL-D., M.P. 


iia ciate ee SiR JOHN LuBBOcK, BART., M.P, 





THE Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. 
Mr. H. O. ARNOLD FORSTER, M.P. 
‘DANDIE DINMONT'’ Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, BarT., M.P. 


Mr. THOMAS RALEIGH, M.A. 
OLD SCOTCH WH ISKY MR. CHARLES DARLING, Q.C.,, M.P, 
s SiR JOHN COLoMB, K.C.M.G, 
MR. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
‘ Mr. A. H. SMITH BARRY, M.P. 
Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 
‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Reprinted from ‘THE NationaL OBSERVER.’ 


THE TIMES says: 
We cannot but recommend, as an impressive contribution to the higher 
Sole Proprietors— literature of the great constitutional campaign, a little pamphlet entitled 
‘‘ Lights on Home Rule.”’ 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., THE MORNING POST says: 


LEITH AND LONDON. ‘ The opinions of these gentlemen should exercise great influence on the 

public mind. And it is desirable that their views should obtain the widest 
| possible circulation. Unionist Associations will be supplied with copies of 
Awarded Two International Gold Medals, the pamphlet at cost price.’ 


MARSHALL’S THE GLOBE says: 


‘An extremely valuable pamphlet . . . . which contains a series of most 
A. R © A powerful arguments. . . . . No one who really desires to understand what 
Home Rule means should fail to read this.’ 
BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT; Apply to the Publisher of ‘The National Observer,’ 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 115 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SLOAN & SON, 


Remowali Contractors, 
49 BROUGHTON ST., 67 Castle St., & Depot—Easter Road, 


EDINBURGH. 
Antique and Decorative Furniture. 


R. COWIE, 


389 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French and Dutch Furniture, 
comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and Commodes, Oriental Carpets and 
Embroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 

















PRESERNES 
. 





TO BE GIVEN DURING 1893 & 1894 Full Particulars 
BONUS. to att users or venus soap. on each Wrapper, 
For 120 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 1, din. Dial will be sent. || Picture of the Statue 
For 200 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 2, Gin. Dial will be sent, VENUS DE MILO, 


For 350 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 3, 9in. Dial will be sent, dan ieee ee 


‘For 400 Wrappers, a a Handsome will be sent. For 25 Wrappers, and 


Por 500 Wrappers, a Lady's Keyless Watch) will be sent, vane ‘Gin Fron 
- vrame. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
signature, thus :— 


Lag Herne 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


iLIEBIG COMPANY'S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 


KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
OF TIME. 



















































BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE E.C, 


Player's Original Navy Cut. 


Sold only in 1 0s. Packets, and 2, 4, 8 02., and 1 1b. Tins, 
which keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition, 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc. AND TAKE NO OTHER, 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘ Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin, 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 
The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every smoker :— 

THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor old man in the workhouse 
puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the hearts of some of our correspondents. One who dates from the High 
Alps, and signs himself ‘Old Screw,’ says :—‘ I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the 
Review of Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco, I am afraia, judged by the 
ordinary standards, I am the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent away for purposes of so-called charity; but 
this scheme of yours appeals at once to the sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were I in London, I 
would at once start a collecting box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking acquaintances; but, 
unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wandererer round the Continent for the next nine months, I can how- 
ever, do a little, and would like to contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 
“PLAYER'S NAVY CUT ” (this is not an advertisement). I enclose, therefore, a cheque for the amount.’ 


LUXURIOUSLY <n 
yes LIMITED FURNITURE 


: TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W 


The Largest and Most Convenient 











net teee ie 








Furnishing Establishment in the World 
EASY CHAIRS Bs, es cerca vii ‘ 
COMFORTABLE CHAIRS () Pi yy Ne 
EASY CHAIRS ap | N 
APLE & CO. have always an immense 


assortment of luxuriously comfortable Easy Chairs, 
Settees, and Couches, in different shapes and styles, uphols- — 
tered in various fashionable materials, all ready for im- The Improved Bamt Bookcase 


: . ; ; 7 ; , 
An exceedingly comfortable shape. stuffed all hair, mediate delivery. The Largest Selection of comortable With ornamented front 3ft. 6in. wide 3ft. gin. high 
in handsome Cretonne, £3 35. Easy Chairs in the World. ift. rin, deep, £1 9s. 6d. 
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Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANTYNE, Hanson & Co., 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and 
Published by J. T. Fretp, at the NaTIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, Lendon, and 68 Princes Street. Edinburgh, 











